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30 Volumes SENT FREE 


E are willing to send this magnificent set of Dickens—in 30 volumes—to you for examination, at our expense, 
and allow you a discount of nearly one-half from the regular price. And if you mail your order promptly 
you will be in time to secure a PORTFOLIO OF RARE DICKENS PRINTS, ready for framing, absolutely 

free with the set. ° 
To own a good set of Dickens is to have an endless source of pleasure and delight. He is the great novelist 
of every-day life. Merry Mr. Pickwick, —_ little Oliver Twist, the rascally schoolmaster, Squeers, and incom- 
parable David Copperfield, are known to every nglish-speaking land. The names of Dickens’ characters call to mind 
joyous hours spent over glorious stories—whole-souled and vital—for no writer ever had a saner outlook upon life. 


Portfolio Free 


This collection of rare Dickens 
prints is conceded to be the best 
gallery of Dickens’ characters and 
ate ever gathered into a port- 
‘olio, It will carry you through 
Dickens’ land, showing you his 
characters as they lived in his 
books—Dickens’ own portraits and 
sketches, fac-simile title pages of 
early editions of his works, and 
many quaint and curious scenes. It 
is almost priceless to a lover of 
Dickeas or to any one who owns 
his works. : 

There are seventy-five pictures, 
all on plate paper, 11% x 7% inches 
in size, suitable for framing, if de- 
sired. . Some are;in colors and may 
be used as decorations for your 
library or living room. The port- 
folio is contained in a handsome 


case. 

This collection, known as the Con- 
noisseur’s Edition, was issued in a 
limited edition and sold for $8.00 a 
set of seventy-five pictures. 


J. A. HILL @ CO. 
44-60 East 23d St. 
New York 


30 Splendid De Luxe Volumes 


This edition is unique, attractive and well-made in every way. It is the 
most satisfactory edition of Dickens’ Works, for the general reader, ever pro- 
duced. It contains everything that Dickens wrote—including the many great 
— short stories and sketches, essays, unfinished work, and travels in 

merica. 

The set contains 150 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS — all reproductions on 
exquisite Japan paper—of drawings made under Dickens’ own supervision by 
Cruikshank, Seymour, Browne, Maclise, etc. The books are printed from clear, 
large type on fine paper. The volumes are 5% x 8% inches in size and are 
bound in handsome green art cloth, with paper labels and gilt tops. 


Special Before-Publication Sale 


We make you here an offer which will not be repeated. The books are now 

on the press and will be ready for delivery in four weeks. For advertising pur- 
8 we will distribute 300 sets—if ordered before publication — at exactly 

alf price, with one dollar added for handling. After’ these three hundred 
sets are sold the price will be $56.00 a set. If your order is one of the first 
300, you will secure a set for $1.00 after examination and $2.00 A MONTH 
FOR FOURTEEN MONTHS, and you will have the Dickens Portfolio—alone 
worth $8.00—absolutely free. The coupon will bring you a set express pre- 
aid for examination—to be returned at our expense if it is not perfectly sat- 
factory. You pay nothing until you have examined the books. Don't put 
this off for a day or a week or you may be too late. Mail the coupon to-day. 


If you prefer-a set in rich de luxe three-quarter morocco, stamped in gold, 
change the coupon to read $3.00 a month for fourteen months. 


Mail this Corner Ind. °9/27 

J. A. HILL & CO., 44-60 E. 28d St., New York: 
Send me, express charges prepaid, one set of 
Dickens’ Works, in 30 volumes. If the books 
are zot satisfactory, I will return them at your 
expense. Othérwise I agree to keep them and 
will pay you $1.00 after examination and $2.00 
@ month thereafter for 14 months. You are to 
give me free the Dickens Portfolio. If I return 

books I will also return the portfolio. 
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JUST READY 


Professor A. V. Williams Jackson’s 400% o7 
Persia Past and Present 


By the Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University, Author of “Zoroaster, the 
of Ancient Iran.” This book may be read either as an unusually interesting account of 

mode travel by caravan, or as an important piece of original research into the life of the people of 
Persia and their history. 3 Fully illustrated from two hundred photographs and a map. 
Biue cloth, 8vo, xxi+472 pages, $4.00 net; by mail, $4.20. 


‘Dr. Henry Charles Lea’s second volume of. 
A History of the Inquisition of Spain 


The second volume of a doubly valuable work, as to the famous institution itself and its disastrous 
influence upon the rulers who supported it, the people who suffered under it, and the nation that 
survived it. Cloth, 8vo, gilt tops, xt-+-608 pages, $2.50 net. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s delightful informal guide book 
A Wanderer in London 


Similar to “A Wanderer in Holland” (now in its sth edition), which gives one the impression ot 
sight-seeing in the company of an observant, keenly interested, altogether charming traveling com- 
panion. Sixteen of its many tdlustrations are in coler. Cloth, r2mo, $2.00 net. 


By Professor Irving Fisher, 0/ Yale University 
The Nature of Capital and Income 


A discussion of wealth, Prorerty, services, capital, income, interest, etc., showing nd P esc wte be- 
tween these concepts and how they are unconsciously observed in practical bookkee 
Cloth, 8vo, xxti+-427 pages, illustrated, Poth, $3.00 net. 


Mr. Burt Estes Howard's ou‘/ine of The German Empire 


Aims to give a broad view of the government of a great power, increasingly to be reckoned with. 
Up to now, no work has appeared in the English language which adequately covers this ground. 
Ready this week. Cloth cr. 8vo, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


NOTABLE NEW FICTION 


M. Pierre Loti’s D senchanted 
Of which the London Times says: “We dare not begin quoting a book of which wre, page is a 
picture.” Cloth, $1.50. 
Jack London’s zew 400k Moon Face 
By the author of “The Call of the Wild,’ “Children of the Frost,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s Listener’s Lure 
“A Bensingion Comedy” which proves that the delightful fellow wanderer in Holland and in Lon- 
don has a keen sense of humor and a gift for semi-satirical portrait sketching. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 


NEW JUVENILES 
Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s Merrylips 


A story of the time when King Charles and the Roundheads went to war, by the author of “The 
Making of Christopher Ferringham,” “Hugh Gwyeth,” etc. 
Ready this week. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


-E. Nesbit’s The Railway Children 
A new book for children of the same type as “The Would-be-Goods,” “The Phoenix and the Carpet,” 
etc., by the same author. ; Ready this week. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


; READY NEXT WEEK 
br. Edward Everett Hale’s . Tarry-at-Home Travels 


Richly illustrated from portraits, old. prints, and photographs. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 


Dr. Lewis 0. Brastow’s _ The Modern Pulpit 


A I ae of Homiletic Sources and bars: -s-chgmmen by the author of “Representative Modern Preach-! q 
loth, cr. 8vo. Nearly voedy. ; 
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A story that thousands,will smnile over and cry over and.be: glad. they have read 








RALPH D. PAINE 


Author of ‘‘The Praying Skipper ™ 





SCENE—A quant village on the Maine coast. 
CHARACTERS: 


Martin Coe—a filibuster and deserter from 
the United States Navy. 

Miss Henrietta Burgess—principal of Miss 
Burgess’s select school for girls. 

Esther Steele—the single pupil at the school. 

ees eT father, a well-to-do quarry- 


Miss ‘Emily Burgess—with an irrepressible 
tongue. 

Cap'n Tilson—the toll-gate keeper and rival 
at croquet to Miss Burgess 

Rev. Mr. Pighait2 ye young preacher in 
love. 


Captain Judab Haines—Martin Coe’s first 
friend. 
The oo Bugle ONE OF MR. GILES’ ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS FOR “THE STORY 


an ; e 
The Flag of his Country. OF MARTIN COE 

















ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD GILES 
CLOTH, $1.50 
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The Outing Publishing Company 
35 and 37 West 31st Street, New Pork 
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Appleton’s 





ND OB MONK 


anes 6 slagazine 


FOR THE SEASON OF ° 


1906 and 1907 


“Mreat$3." Magazine 
Now only $1. a Year 























_AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


APPLETON’S MAGAZINE is an unprecedented success and has at once taken 

a position in the front rank as one of the greatest monthly periodicals of the * 
present day. - Senator Albert J. Beveridge, commenting on our ‘August issue, 
writes, “dt is by a long shot the best of all the Augusttmagazines.”” The Sep- 
tember issue Betctes Deter and the October, November, and December num- 
bets will-be brimming over with contributions of vital interest. Probably never 
before has theré been such a list of prominent writ:rs of world-wide reputation 
engaged -by -any single publisher as those whose writings will appear in 
APPLETON’S during the next twelve months. We struck the key-note of 
sucéess when we placed the annual subscription price at $1.50, and at the same 
time maintained the quality and excellence of a $3.00 publication. 


FREE—October, November, December—FREE 


With a Year’s Subscription for 1907 


Cut out the coupon below and enclose $1.50, mail to D. Appleton & Company, 
436 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and we will enter your subscription for the 
balance of this year and all of 1907, giving you free the October, November, 
and December issues—this includes our Special Christmas Number. 

CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. 436 F ifth Avenue, New York I 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.50 ‘for which enter my. subscription to 
APPLETON’S MAGAZINE for the balance of this year and all of 1907. 


Address 
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CHILD SLAVERY 


More than two million American children, the majority of whom are under 


twelve years of age, are compelled by dire necessity to labor long hours in dismal } 


factories—for what ?—their daily bread, bare sustenance. Theirs is life without 
laughter and play; life robbed ofits childhood and school ; while they toil merely 
for the privilege of such life. 

We send missionaries to enlighten the pagan Chinese and the savage Afri- 
can, but do not we also need enlightenment—some ray of wisdom which shall show 
us that, in stealing from childhood its years of play and companionship, its school 
and growth, we are robbing the nation of its future? : 

Have we, asa nation, while physically brave, retrograded to mere moral 
cowards,—too fearful of disturbing the commercial equanimity of a few money- 
grubbers, or shall we halt the iniquitous system of “child labor” and give the 
nation’s future citizens and mothers a chance to be real citizens and mothers? 

In October Cosmopolitan is the second of the Markham series of articles— 
“The Hoe-Man in the Making.” The first article (in September) was entitled 
“The Child at the Loom.” In October Cosmopolitan is ““Child-Wrecking in the 
Glass-Factories.” , 


Read what Edwin Markham, author of “The Man with the Hoe,” has 


to say; his message is a message for all good citizens. 


PANAMA-—The Human Side WHAT LIFE MEANS TO ME 


BY B 
POULTNEY BIGELOW UPTON SINCLAIR 














Last year Mr. Bigelow went down 
to Panama. What he saw he told 
about, and set the Government by 
the ears. Officialdom said he was 
superficial—but the President is going 
down to investigate for himself. 

Cosmopolitan sent Mr. Bigelow back 
and he made an even more careful in- 
vestigation. Read Cosmopolitan for the 
results—and be surprised. 


The author of “‘The Jungle,” which 


startled the world with its exposure of 
the Beef Trust crime, tells Cosmopolitan 
readers what life means to him. He 
feels that he has a mission in life which 
“The Jungle” has only in part fulfilled. 
In October Cosmopolitan he tells what 
his. work shall be and how he has accom- 
plished the part already done. 


OCTOBER 


COSMOPOLITAN 


1789 Broadway 


10 Cents 


New York City 


In order to be sure to get the whole series of ‘‘ The Hoe-Man in the Mak- 
ing™ articles, subscribe now, Send 25¢ for a 3 months’ trial subscription 
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EDUCATION 
District of Columbia 


ee Tee Se 
ey lay eg prs 


ie Art. Blocation. 
a3 DELL. S01" Massechanotte Ane, Washington 
WASHINGTON, D. ©., Lafayette Square Opposite 
HAMILTON INSTITUTE tte 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal’ House 


Massachusetts . ‘ 

FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuet V. Core, A.M., D.D., President. 
gend year began Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college-pre- 
atory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
figh-school graduates and others. Art and music. Ex- 
rienced teachers. Native French and German. New 
gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Healthful 
location, within 30 miles of Boston. For Catalogue and 
views address, HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


FRAMINGHAM TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Graded course of three years; exceptional facilities for 
all round education in the various branches of the profes- 
sion. Beautiful new building just completed. Fall term 
ins October 1. 
‘or Prospectus apply g MISS A. L. STEWART, Supt., 
Soath Framingham, Mass. 























New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY he ceed sgary | Sarneey 
Equal to the best in talogue will show. 





l respects, as 
yet only $400 per year. Gal. Cc. J. WRIGHT A.M., Princt a 
ree! hold, N 





NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
Morristown School for Boys. 
College Preparatory Boarding School. 
Charles Scribner (Princeton), President Board of Trustees. 
Francis Call Woodman (Harvard), Head Master. 


New York 








UNION bere agree (SEMINARY 
700 Park Avenue, New , York. 
mo term began Wednesday, September 26th, 1906. 


The ey ae yaork, to receive applications for ad- 
mission, in President’s room at 9:30 A. M. 
Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 


all, D.D., 
y, September 27 
The Extension Courses 
tober 80th, 1906. CHARLES ' CUTHBERT 


hay Students will open. Oc- 
HALL, President. 





Pennsylvania 


+o 





Wyo 
negey Halls. College preparation, ora shnte 


ucational. 
branches and annem * 
11 SPRAGUE, D.D., President, .-' 
Erneeroh, Pa 


_— 








“A valuable contribution tothe literature of 
theological peace.” — Springfield Republican. 


Irenic Theology 


A Study of Some Antitheses in Religious Thought 
By CHARLES MARSH MEAD, D.D. 
** We sincerely wish that the book might be 


read by every min sterand intelligent layman 
of everychurchin America,”— Church Standard. 








375 pages. Crown 8v0, cloth extra, $1.50 net 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
27 and 29 W. 28d-St. New York 














KNOWLEDGE OF SHAKESPEARE 
is gained by plaving the game 
“*ASTUDY OF SHAKESPEARE” 
It ‘s instructive, entertaining. educational Price 50 cts 
The Shakespeare Club, Camden, Me. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
AND EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Przsivenr. 


ractical trainin, -school for the stage, connected 

with r, Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and com- 
anies. For catalogue and _ information apply to the 
retary, Room 140, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 














THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 


For boys and girls 
75 teachers. Special 
x Buryo an ae as vacan- 
Sot. 
b Street. New york, * 4 


El High. 
lementary, 
lege pace 
Address eg tos 
and 120th 


—Kind 
lergarte 
attention’ to 
les occur. 





Day School 36 NASSAU STREET 
Evening School New Yorx 
ay School gy LL.B. 
Bs years. High Standards. 
GEORGE CHAS 





tation. 

Only teachers of highest academic end anata 
Com aflete "Academie De rtment, Musi Loe Cultu 
cai en ce 
5 i, Guitare ad Domest cancatic Belence se 

r, 906. 
m AerHOR M. ‘HUNTER, Secretary, No. 14 Fifth 


te Dickson Director. 
IAT fourth i St. (between Sth & 6th Aves.). 





HOTELS ETC, 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334 Street 
New York City | 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





WWM. TAYLOR & SON, Preps. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


class of nervous and mental patien ley ae received. 
i ae iio 
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Begin ‘now and. have it 
ready to send by Christ- 
mas. There is a sheet for 
every day in the year 
ready to receive a mes- 
sage of good-fellowship, 

_ cheer or inspiration for 

» someone somewhere. The 
lad who is away from 
home—the daughter in a 
distant State—an aged 
parent on the old farm 
—a brother, son or friend 
in the army or navy—a 
favorite pastor or teach- 
er, a missionary or nurse 
in the field, a “Shut-in” 
friend—a friend anywhere 
whose every day of ’o7 
may be made happier by 
a@ personal word of greet- 
ing. 


A Calendar of Character and Personality 


Prepare it yourself or get a 
group of mutual friends 
hk. to help. 


Regular edition: handsomely illuminated back, set 
of artistically dated sheets, fasteners for binding, 
pace, | ready to prepare, with our brochure “Just 
How to Do It.” At your dealer’s or from us - post- 
paid $1.00. 

Edition de Luxe: Genuine leather, back leaves of 
finest Bond paper (the prevailing red or Alice Blue), 
capitals illuminated in two colors, gold-plated fasten- 
ers, easel back for use on desk. At your dealer’s or 
mailed direct postpaid on receipt of price, $5.00. 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR COMPANY (inc.) - New Britain, Conn. 





BANK N 


MAIL 
AT 4% 
INTEREST 


ESTABLISHED 


THE BUILDING OWNED AND OCCUPIED 
186s 


SY THE BANK 


In judging a bank always remember that it is 
Capital and Surplus that give security to the de- 
positor. Capital and Surplus stand between the 
depositor and any possible loss or shrinkage in the 
security held by the bank. The Capital and Sur- 
plus of this bank amount to Six Million Dollars, 
a margin of safety that assures absolute security 
*for every dollar entrusted to us. _ 

Send today for free booklet No. 7, explaining 
our system of receiving deposits by mail. 


ASSETS OVER 
FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


‘Te CITIZENS | 


SAVINGS & TRUSTCO: } 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. The City of Banks 
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What's in 
tre 


Mlagazines 
a Guide and Index 
to the Contents of the 


Current Periodicals 


Acs Sea 
Published Monthhy by 
Che Dial Company 
Chicago 

















“A PERIODICAL THAT 





BRINGS ALL THE 
OTHER PERIODICALS 
INTO A NUTSHELL” 











Invaluable to every thinking person whose 
time is worth saving. Different from any- 
thing else published. 

demonstrate its usefulness. 


Only a trial will 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us 10 cents in stamps or 
currency, mention the “ Indepen- 
dent,” and we will enter you for 
a three months’ trial subscription. 


ADDRESS 


THE DIAL COMPANY, CHICAGO 


‘‘A labor and time saving device that promises to attain an almost universal 
popularity. A veritable path through the forest.'’"-—DETROIT EVENING NEWS. 
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Survey of the World 


Chief Yeoman F. J. 


gry whey Buenzle, of the Nava! 

Training Station at New- 
port, has sued the Newport Amusement 
Company to recover $500 in damages 
because he was excluded from a dance 
hall for the sole reason that he was wear- 
ing the uniform of the United States 
Navy. It is said that half of the expense 
of this suit is borne by Rear-Admiral 
Thomas, commandant at the Station. 
The President has given to the public the 
following letter, addressed by him to the 
Rear-Admiral on the 21st inst.,.and ac- 
companying his contribution of $100 to 
be used in paying a part of the cost of 
this appeal to. the courts: 

“Dear Admiral. Thomas: I enclose $100 to 
be used in that suit, which thanks to you has 
been so wisely undertaken, to test the legality 
of excluding any man from any public place 
of entertainment because he wears the United 
States uniform. I feel that it is the duty of 
every good citizen to endeavor in every shape 
and way to make it plain that he regards the 
uniform of the United States army ana navy, 
just as ‘much when worn by an enlisted man 
as when worn by an officer, as a badge of 
honor and therefore entitling the wearer to 
honor so long as he behaves decently. There 
is no finer body of men in all our country 
than the enlisted men of the army and navy 
of the United States, and I cannot sufficiently 
express my indignation and contempt for any 
men who treat their uniform save with the 
respect to which it is entitled. If a man mis- 
behaves himself then, no matter what uniform 
he wears, he should be dealt with according- 
ly; but the fact-of wearing the United States 
uniform should be accepted as presumptive evi- 
dence that the man who wears it is all right; 
and any discrimination against the uniform as 
such is more than presumptive evidence that 
the man thus discriminating is all wrong.” 


& 

Seah filet ceed On the night of the 

Ssuciiaia. ten Adlentn 22d there were race 
riots of an alarming 

character in Atlanta. Before order was 

restored at least-ten negroes were killed 

and many were seriously injured. On 


the 24th there were on duty in the city 
1,700 infantry of the militia, a battery of 
artillery and a squadron of cavalry. 
These had been ordered into service there 
by the Governor. It is asserted in the 
news reports that within ‘the last: nine 
weeks thirteen white women. living in’ or 
near the city have been attacked by ne~ 
groes. These assaults have been the sub- 
ject of sensational articles in at least one 
of the newspapers, which has openly sug- 
gested and commended lynching. This 
paper, the News, has published special 
editions relating to the assaults, and such 
editions, with inflammatory headlines, 
were on the streets Saturday evening, re- 
ferring to four attempted assaults report- 
ed on that day. The riots appear to have 
been precipitated Saturday evening by a 
controversy on the street, a white woman 
asserting that a negro had pushed her 
from the sidewalk. A few minutes later 
a mob was at work, attacking all negroes 
who were in sight. Two were seen in a 
street car. The mob pulled them out and 
killed them. Two negro barbers at work 
by their chairs within a stone’s throw of 
the post office were killed. Their muti- 
lated bodies were dragged across the 
street and left in front of the Grady 
monument. There another was found and 
put to death. Negro porters found in a 
Pullman car at the railway station were 
beaten until they were unconscious. 
These were samples of the crimes com- 
mitted in many parts of the city. The 
police were unable to cope with the riot- 
ers, several thousand of whom were in 
the streets. By order of Mayor Wood- 
ward the entire Fire Department was 
brought into service, and in several in- | 
stances the mob was restrained by streams 
of water from the fire hose. Governor 
Terrell, who was asleep at his ‘home, was 
not awakened until about II p. m., an 
hour after the beginning of the disturb-. 





714, 


ance. Ten negroes had been killed. He 
promptly ordered into service all the 
available militia, and by 2 a. m. eight 
companies were on duty. At about thaf 
hour a heavy rain set in. This checked 
the madness of the mob, but when morn- 
ing came the rain had not washed away 
frem -the pavement on Peachtree street 
and other thorofares the blood of those 
whom the rioters had slain. In nearly ail 
cases the attacks upon negroes had been 
marked by almost incredible brutality and 
fierceness. Good character and orderly 
behavior were no protection. With the 
mob, the question was one of race and 
color, not one of guilt. On Sunday, the 
23d, negroes were fleeing from the city. 
Carriage drivers, ice men, waiters and 
domestic servants of all kind had disap- 
peared. It was necessary in the homes 
of many well-to-do white citizens for 
hands unaccustomed to cooking to pre- 
pare the daily meals. In the afternoon a 
negro named Henry Moore was lynched 
while on his way to jail. With another 
negro he had been arrested for attempt- 
ing an assault upon a white woman, This 
other man escaped. Moore was pro- 
nounced innocent by the woman herself, 
but this did not save his life. On Monday 
the body of a negro named Zeb Long was 
found hanging from a tree in the outskirts 
of the city. He had been arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct. The mob had taken him 
from jail and lynched him. With nearly 
2,000 soldiers on guard, order in the city 
had. been restored. The saloons were 
closed by the Mayor’s order. There were 
no extra editions of the papers on Mon- 
day. A suppression of such issues had 
been requested at a meeting of prominent 
citizens on Sunday afternoon, a meeting 
at which it was declared that sensational 
“extras” with inflammatory headlines 
had been the immediate cause of the riots. 


a 


Reports published on 
Pn cate tad Tuesday morning 

showed that in the sub- 
urbs of Atlanta the negroes had retali- 
ated for the attacks upon them in the city 
itself. In South Atlanta, also called 
Pittsburg, two officers of the county po- 
lice, named Heard and Jordan, together 
with three negroes, were killed in a fight 
following a police raid upon a meeting 
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of negroes. At Howell’s Station, th: 
white railroad operator was killed. Two 
negroes were shot to death by.a mob at | 
a.m. on Tuesday in the heart of the cit). 
Mrs. Thompson, a white woman, sa. 
this crime committed, and was so affecte: 
that she died of shock. The entire num- 
ber of negroes killed on Tuesday was 
eleven. In response to an inquiry for 
his views, Mayor Woodward telegraphed 
the following : : 

“As to the duty of the hour in repressing 

race riots, it is a difficult problem. Each out- 
break demands its own solution. The best 
way to prevent a race riot depends entirely 
upon the cause. As to the present trouble in 
Atlanta, I would say the only remedy is to 
remove the cause. So long as black brutes 
attempt assaults upon our white women, just 
so long -will they be unceremoniously dealt 
with.” 
In the course of an address before a He- 
brew congregation in New York, on the 
23d, Maurice B. Blumenthal, Sheriff’s 
Counsel, remarked that the movement to 
cause intervention by the United States 
in behalf of the persecuted Jews of Rus- 
sia must be injuriously affected by these 
lynchings in Atlanta. “When we con- 
template America’s toleration of negro 
lynching in the South,” said he, “it savors 
much of hypocrisy for the American pub- 
lic to profess horror at the massacre of 
Jews in Russia.” At Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., on the 21st, Charles M. Smith, his 
son, and five of their tenants, who had 
acted as guards on the Smith farm in New 
Madrid County, were found -guilty of 
peonage. Smith was sentenced to be im- 
prisoned three years and a half and to pay 
a fine of $5,000 ; his son goes to prison for 
two years and a half and pays $5,000; 
the prison terms of the guards are from 
one to two years. 


7 Continuing its in- 
“a oi quiry concerning the 

coal interests of . 
railroad companies, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is making an investi- 
gation in the West. According to the 
testimony of D. O. Clark, vice-president 
of the Union Pacific Coal Company and 
superintendent of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company’s coal business, this coal 
company’s stock and bonds ($10,000,000) 
is owned by the railroad company. Mr. 
Clark is also vice-president of the Supe- 
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rior Coal Company, which is controlled 
by:the Union Pacific. .This railroad com- 
pany has obtained possession of several 
sections of Government land containing 
coal, and Arthur H. Doane, sales agent 
for the Union Pacific Coal Company, tes- 
tified that he received $250 for filing a 
elaim-on.a quarter section and transfer- 
ring title to Clark, altho he had never 
seen the land: The Sioux City and Rock 
Springs Coal Company owns mines in 
Wyoming which are on the line of the 
Union Pacific. This company’s presi- 
dent, Warwick Saunders, testified that 
Clark refused to give him a spur track. 
Clark admitted this, asserting that the 
coal in question was of an inferior qual- 
ity, and explaining that he was unwilling 
that it should be put on the market as 
Rock. Springs coal, which has a fine rep- 
utation. He also admitted that his own 


company had bought land adjoining the 
Sioux City Company’s land to prevent 
the latter from obtaining an outlet. Saun- 
ders told the Commission that the Union 
Pacific demanded the right to fix the sell- 
ing price of his coal, and had forced him 


to coerce one Abbott into transferring 
Abbott’s coal holdings to himself, in or- 
der that the railroad company might ob- 
tain possession of them. For this service 
Saunders was to have a spur track to his 
own mines, but after Abbott’s coal lands 
had past.to the railroad company Saun- 
ders could get no spur track. H. T. Le- 
mist, of Omaha, testified in corroboration 
of this. Randall Brown, who owns coal 
lands at a place in Wyoming where the 
railroad has three mines, said that he 
could get no shipping facilities. Clark 
testified that it was the intention of his 
coal company (the Union Pacific) to ob- 
tain all the valuable coal lands in the 
Horse Thief Cafion district and other ad- 
joining lands, in order that no other in- 
terest should have an outlet from that 
district to the railroad. G. W. Megrath, 
formerly manager of the Union Pacific 
Coal Company, testified that when the 
railroad sought to obtain possession of 
three prosperous mines in Wyoming it 
raised coal freight rates to a high point 
and reduced the selling price of coal. 
This closed the mines in question. Then 
the railroad company bought them and 
restored the old freight rates. At Salt 
Lake City, he asserted, the Union Pacific, 
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the Rio Grande and two -so-called inde- 
pendent companies owned by prominent 
stockholders of the Union Pacific main- 
tained a coal pool, suppressing competi- 
tion and dividing profitt——-At New 
York, the New York Central and two of 
its officers, recently indicted in the Sugar 
Trust. rebate cases, have entered a plea 
of not guilty. The trial will begin on 
October 1oth——-The Commission has 
decided that “nothing but money can 
lawfully be received or accepted in pay- 
ment for transportation” on interstate 
railways. 
a 

In a letter to Governor 
Mr. B ’s 
Railway. Plan Vardaman, Mr. Bryan 

‘Says it was corruption in 
politics, due to private ownership, that 
led him to believe in Government owner- 
ship of the railroads.. He would prefer 
private ownership if he could think that 
it was “consistent with pure politics. and 
with justice to the public.” “It is impos- 
sible,” he adds, “to say at this time how 
far public opinion will support the sug- 
gestion I have made.” In recent speeches 
at Raleigh and other Southern cities he 
has insisted that his dual plan would give 
the benefit of public ownership without 
the danger of centralization. It would 
be impossible, he asserted, to get relief 
from the new Rate law, on account of the 


*corrupting influence of the railroads. 


There might be, he continued, some good 
business men in the South who felt al- 
most. ready to go over to the Republican 
party because, as they said, they were 
afraid of Socialism. But the Republican 
party was responsible for Socialism, and 
it had made more Anarchists by discrim- 
imating in the punishment of the rich and 
the poor than had ever been made by all 
the speeches in support of anarchy. Ex- 
Senator James K. Jones, chairman of the 
Democratic committee in both of the Bry- 
an campaigns, has written to Mr. Bryan, 
earnestly advising him to drop the sub- 
ject of Government ownership of rail- 
roads and stand firmly for the enforce- 
ment of existing laws. The latest promi- 
nent Democratic opponent of Mr, Bry- 
an’s plan is Senator Bacon, of Georgia, 
whose argument against it we mentioned 
last week. He believes that the American 
people will overthrow any party by which 
Government ownership of the railways is 
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advocated, -In the recent speeches of Sec- 
retary Shaw, Senator Lodge and other 
Republicans, much space has been given 
to criticism of Mr. Bryan’s plan. Vice- 
President Fairbanks, speaking at Chi- 
cago last week, said that Government 
ownership would be a long step toward 
dangerous centralization of power and 
toward Socialism. To resort to Social- 
ism, even ‘in a modified form, would be 
to strike down the best political system 
yet devised by the genius of man, and 
to undermine and overthrow the last 
hope of republican government in this 
world. 
Js 


A new treaty with 
Santo Domingo 
is to be negoti- 
ated, and it is thought at Washington 
that the Senate will ratify it. 
This new agreement will include 
a debt-settlement plan which has 
been proposed by Sefior Velas- 
quez, Santo Domingo’s Minister 
of Finance, and ‘is approved by 
our State Department. It will 
not provide that the United 
States shall adjudicate the debt 
and act as paymaster.. Santo 
Domingo will undertake these 
tasks by means of a new issue of 
bonds designed to cover all the 
claims. But it is intended that 
representatives of the United 
States shall continue to collect the 
customs revenue, setting aside a_part 
‘which is to be applied to the service 
of the new loan, the proceeds of 
which will be used by Santo Domingo 
in adjusting and settling the republic’s 
obligations upon a reasonable basis. It 
is said that this loan will be $20,000,000, 
and that the bonds will be taken by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York. The 
present treaty cannot be ratified; in the 
new one several features of the existing 
convention which were objectionable to 
many Senators will be eliminated. 


” 


en Secretary Taft and As- 
ain a sistant Secretary Bacon 

arrived at Havana on the 
19th, and at once began to hold confer- 
ences with representatives of the oppos- 
ing forces, their aim being to become 


New Agreement With 
Santo Domingo 
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thoroly familiar with the situation before 
attempting to make a settlement of the 
controversy. At the end of last. week 
the outlook was somewhat discouraging, 
but on Monday last the situation was 
much improved, and Mr. Taft said he 
hoped a conclusion would be reached on 
Tuesday night. He had been in confer- 
ence not only with Sefior Zayas, the Lib- 
eral leader, but also with several of the 
imprisoned Liberals, whom the Govern- 
ment released temporarily for-this pur- 
pose. Sefior Zayas telegraphed to the 
insurgent commanders in the field. that 
there was a prospect that peace terms 
satisfactory to them would be signed. 
According to one report, it had been pro- 
posed that the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent should remain in office, but that last 
year’s elections of members of the Senate 
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Spain’s Turn to Smile. 
From a Cartoon in the Pilgrim. 


and the House should be annulled. It 
was understood that unexpected conces- 
sions had been made by the Government, 
but some said that the insurgents in the 
field would not be satisfied with anything 
short of the resignation of Palma and 
Capote, and a new general election for 
executive as well-as for legislative offi- 
cers. Mr. Taft said, on the 2ad, that 
there must be “some resignations,” to 
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show the good faith of the Govern- 
ment, before the insurgents would 
consent to lay down their arms. When 
it became known that there. was a 
prospect of an agreement, regret was ex- 
pressed by some representatives of busi- 
ness interests who had hoped for forcible 
intervention, followed by annexation, 
having no confidence in the permanence 
of an adjustment procured by the pro- 
posed mutual concessions. - It was under- 
stood, however, that Mr. Taft (and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt) earnestly desired that 
Cuba should have another chance. Dur- 
ing the conferences, the strength of 
Guerra’s forces appeared to be increas- 
ing. At the end of the last week he had, 
it was said, 5,300 men encamped within 
twenty miles of Havana, and a small party 
had taken a position only twelve miles 
from the city. There were in Cuban wa- 
ters ten vessels of our navy, from which, 
in case of necessity, 4,000 men could be 
landed. Unwilling to cause disturbance 
by ordering any of them to the shore, 
Mr. Taft by letter requested the insur- 
gent commanders to provide guards for 


the protection of the property of Ameri- 


cans. General Funston started from 
Washington for Cuba on the 22d, having 
been ordered to report to Mr. Taft at 


Havana. 
& 


Weekly Day of - ba ae ae 
Rest in France hea agg va ae 
employees in industrial 
and commercial establishments shall have 
one complete day of rest each week went 
partially into effect on September 2d, and 
each of the three Sundays since have 
shown such a rapid extension of its ac- 
tion that the “Continental Sabbath” is 
not likely to keep its proverbial signifi- 
cance. In fact, the cessation of industry 
on Sunday is now more complete in some 
French than in some American cities. 
The motive force of the movement is 
economic, not religious. The legislation 
was demanded by the trades unions, and 
they are to a considerable extent taking 
its enforcement into their own hands, 
often using unjustifiable means of coer- 
cion against recalcitrant employers. On 
September 23d large bodies of working- 
men went about the streets, entering the 
stores that kept open and demanding that 
they be closed. Mr. Leprétré, the aged 
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proprietor of a store in the Rue Ménil- 
montant, who personally was in favor of 
the law, but kept open because his com- 
petitors did, was so frightened at the 
demonstration that he fell dead. At this 
the Store Employees’ Union stopped fur- 
ther manifestations. The law provides 
for three cases: Whenever possible the 
establishment is to be closed on Sunday ; 
in industries where this would work 
hardship the establishment may by au- 
thorization of the Government,close some 
other day of the week than Sunday; if 


_the establishment is such that it cannot 


in the opinion of the Government, be 
closed any day without detriment to the 
interests of the public, the employees 
must be given one day’s rest a week in 
rotation.. The difficulty of equitably ad- 
justing the law to various industries and 
of securing the additional competent as- 
sistance for the third category has neces- 
sitated the temporary suspension of its 
enforcement in many cases. The em- 
ployees have generally demanded com- 
plete Sunday closing, even of bakeries, 
and have generally enforced it by strikes 
or the threat of strikes. The law ex- 
pressly exempted the railroads and other 
transportation companies from the re- 
quirement of a weekly day of rest, but 
the forces back of the movement were so 
strong that the six leading railroads of 
France have announced that their em- 
ployees, 280,000 in all, will be granted a 
weekly rest day in rotation. 


& 


, Some sort of a peace has 
a been patched up between 

the Spanish Government 
and the Vatican. The former has agreed 
not to disturb the Concordat of 1851, and 
the latter to allow the civil authorities a 
free hand in the regulation of matters not 
covered by that treaty. No drastic action 
is to be taken against the religious orders 
that have been expelled from France and 
taken refuge in Spain. The present mo- 
dus vivendi in regard to them is to con- 
tinue. The Vatican will accept a new 
Spanish Ambassador, and diplomatic re- 
lations will be restored. Thus a crisis 
which might have led to a rupture like 
that of France has been averted or post- 
poned. Apparently the Spanish Govern- 
ment has gone more than half way in 
coming to this agreement, for the Pre- 
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mier, Marshal Lopez Dominguez, had 
announced that a bill to bring the re- 
ligious orders under the control of the 
State, as France has done, would be in- 
troduced at the opening~of the Cortes. 
The energetic Minister of Justice, Count 
Romanones, had stated that he would not 
be satisfied with checking the increasing 
power of the clergy; the State must get 
back the rights it had allowed to be 
usurped by the Church if it was to pro- 
gress like other European nations. The 
clergy, he said, were the only class which 
had not suffered from the war with the 
United States and the loss of the colonies, 
and it was necessary, as a measure of 
economy, to reduce the excessive number 
of archbishops, bishops and clergy. The 
Royal Order in regard to civil marriage 
was to be only the beginning of the 
movement against the Church. It was 
this Order, issued by Count Romanones 
without consulting the Vatican, that pre- 
cipitated the conflict. The Civil Code 
places civil marriage on the same foot- 
ing as religious marriages. The Cath- 
olic hierarchy attempted to nullify this 
by refusing burial in the cemeteries of 


persons married only by the civil au- 


thorities. When the Minister of Jus- 
tice launched against this his Royal 
Order, the bishops retorted by issuing 
pastoral letters violently attacking the 
Minister. The Archbishop of Zaragoza 
and the Bishops of Baza, Tortosa and 
Tuy declared that civil marriage was 
merely legal concubinage. These eccle- 
_ Siastics will, under the new agreement 
with the Vatican, be prosecuted in the 
courts, for their insubordination. One of 
the factors which has brought the Lib- 
eral Cabinet to modify its aggressive at- 
titude against the Church is probably the 
threat of a Carlist rising. There have 
been attempts to start a movement in 
favor of the pretender in several local- 
ities, and the danger.of an outbreak was 
thought so great that the army maneu- 
vers are to be postponed until it is sup- 
pressed. There appears to be a good deal 
of money back of the agitation, to judge 
from the number of paid agents, and 
from the concealed arms discovered by 
the police. This money, the anti-cler- 
icals allege, comes from the religious or- 
ders, and especially the Jesuits, and it is 
suspected that the present Pope would 
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look with more favor on a Carlist rebel- 
lion than did Leo XIII, for Pius X when 
Patriarch of Venice is said to have been 
intimate with Don Carlos, whose son, 
Don Jaime, is now seeking the Spanish 
throne. 


as 


It is so difficult 
now to get a 
sane and compe- 
tent view of the situation in Russia that 
Professor Miliukov’s opinions, as ex- 
pressed by him in an interview and in an 
address at a banquet given in his honor 
in London September 12th, are worth 
quoting at some length. His words com- 
mand especial confidence in this country, 
where he is well known thru his lectures 
at the University of Chicago and _ his 
book on “Russia and Its Crisis.” He is 
leader of the Constitutional Democrats, 
the dominant party in the late Duma, and 
is editor of its official organ. Miliukov 
says that the situation can be summed up 
in these words: “It is an impotent revo- 
lution urider. an incapable government.” 
The strongest sentiment now prevailing 
in Russia is the desire for public tran- 
quillity. People are tired of the three 
years of strife; they want a truce. They 
are frightened at the development that 
political events have taken. They feel not 
only tired, but unsafe. There is no se- 
curity anywhere. The most peaceable 
have to arm themselves in their own de- 
fense. Bourgeois timidity has sup- 
pressed civic valor. This contra-revolu- 
tionary sentiment is strengthened by the 
feeling that the conquest of political lib- 
erty is accomplished. Have not the peo- 
ple representation in the Duma? Has 
not the press so much liberty that it is 
abused? Are not public meetings lield 


Professor Miliukov on 
the Russian Revolution 


_- without authorization, at which revolu- 
tionary songs are sung under the red 


flag? The bourgeois are beginning to 
think that there is too much liberty al- 
ready ; it is degenerating into license. If 
the Government had been wise it would 
have been able to check the revolution 
long ago, but the action of the Govern- 
ment makes it the chief ally of the revo- 
lution. Its vacillating policy and faith- 
lessness to its promises have been so 
great that no ore now believes in its good 
intentions or will accept its concessions. 
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That is why a new period of warfare 
marked its coup d’etat—the closing of 
the Duma. The most moderate party, 
the Octobrists, submitted. The great 
majority of the Duma did not accept the 
dissolution as a constitutional act, and 
proclaimed passive resistance, like that 
of the British Non-Conformists, who re- 
fused to pay the school tax under the 














The Grand Duke Alexis, the only son of Nicholas 
II, now two years old, who in case the Terrorists 
succeed in assassinating the Czar, will become Em- 
peror of All the Russias. 

Balfour law. If the passive resistance 
had been well organized it could have 
forced the Government to immediate con- 
cessions by its collective and constitu- 
tional attitude. But, unhappily, we in 
Russia are far from the degree of polit- 
ical. conscience which would permit of 
the organization of a collective protest 
without giving it a revolutionary form. 
But the revolutionist movement lacks 
organization and must ultimately fail. 
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But, whatever are the differences of opin- 
ion and of tactics existing between the 
Russian parties struggling for freedom, 
there is a certain feeling of unity and 
solidarity that permeates all these par- 
ties. This will continue until the first and 
great aim of the movement, the political 
principle, is definitely won. The Rus- 
sian Government reminds one of the 
man in the story who never mended the 
thatched roof of his cottage because 
when it rained it was too late to mend it, 
and when it was fine it was unnecessary 
to do so. So the Russian Government 
always said they were prevented from 
bringing about political reform because 
there was a revolution, and in the rare in- 
tervals when they succeeded in stopping 
the revolution they thought there was no 
necessity for bringing about political re- 
form at all. Every party in Russia is a 
revolutionary party now. The fault does 
not lie with the people, but rather with 
the Government. They are revolutionary 
in their aims because the whole of. Russia 
is revolutionary, because Russia wants to 
be suddenly changed and to make up for 
lost time. They are revolutionary in 
their methods in the measure in which 
peaceful means are refused to them. In 
the twentieth century it is impossible to 
admit that a Government can remain 
which, in order to exterminate throwing 
bombs, can think of no other means than 
that of exterminating the population by 
dint of a regular army which throws bul- 
lets. It is a shame, a dishonor to civil- 
ization, and is no longer to be admitted. 
& 

Apparently Persia 

is not to be changed 

from an absolute to 
a constitutional monarchy in such an easy 
and peaceable manner as at first might 
have been hoped. The people, having 
learned how to make their power effect- 
ive, are disposed to resort to the weapons 
of passive resistance and the strike on the 
slightest provocation. The present revolu- 
tion, like most of those recorded in history, 
had its origin in financial difficulties. The 
Shah was so handsomely treated in his 
first visit to Paris and London that he 
developed a fondness for living in Euro- 
pean capitals, where he spent money free- 
ly in high living and fantastic purchases. 
This extravagance, coinciding with the 


The Transformation 
of Persia 
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withdrawal of the subsidies which Rus- 
sia had, before the war, been lavishly em- 
ploying to increase her influence at the 
Persian court, necessitated heavy taxa- 
tion and hard times. The higher clergy 
or Mujteheds, who in the Shiah sect of 
the Mohammedans dominant in Persia 
constitute a hierarchy having judicial as 
well as religious functions, took the side 
of the people against the Court. They 
were especially incensed at the killing of 
a sayid, or descendant of the Prophet, by 
the soldiers, and on this took sanctuary in 
a mosque, and on July 15th left the city in 
a body on the pretext of a pilgrimage to 
the Tomb of Ali, the son-in-law of Mo- 
hammed. The merchants and artisans of 
Teheran to the number of 15,000 likewise 
struck, closing the bazars and seeking 
sanctuary in the gardens of the British 
Legation. The whole affair was admira- 
bly managed. The refugees, during the 
three weeks they tented on the British 
lawns, were regularly supplied with food 
by the rich merchants of Teheran. A 
kitchen was established on the grounds 
and the rations distributed among the 
eighty guilds. On August 3d the Shah 
surrendered and issued a decree calling 
for a national advisory assembly. The 
Grand Vizier, Ain-ed-Dowleh, who was 
held responsible for all the woes of - the 
country, was dismissed, and Mushir-ed- 
Dowleh appointed in his place. But the 
Mujteheds when they returned to Tehe- 
ran were not satisfied with the scheme, 
and submitted a more liberal constitution 
of their own, and demanded the exile of 
the late Vizier, who still retained his in- 
fluence at court. On September 6th a 
mass meeting was held which declared 
lack of confidence in the Government, and 
decided on stopping the business of Te- 
heran again until their conditions were 
agreed to. Again the bazars were closed 
and gardens of the British embassy were 
filled with merchants of the capital, but 
after three days the Shah signed decrees 
banishing the late Vizier, and accepting 
the new plans for the National Council. 
Persia is to be divided into eleven elec- 
toral districts, having altogether about 
200 representatives, and any persons be- 
tween the ages of thirty and seventy who 
can read and write are eligible for elec- 
tion. The latest reports indicate that an- 
other comniercial strike is now on, but its 
cause is not stated. 
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China is moving with mar- 
velous rapidity in, the direc 
tion of national power and « 
reform of antiquated abuses. Yuan 
Shih-Kai, Viceroy of the province of 
Chili and the leader of the nationalist 
movement, is still in the ascendant: He 
has been transferred to Pekin and placed 
at the head of the reorganized Chinese 
army, of which a nucleus is formed by 
the regiments which he has’ drilled and 
equipped according to modern methods 
in his own province. - The arsenals of the 
empire will be under the control of the 
Army Council at Pekin, instead of being 
managed. by the several viceroys. -The 
prohibition movement among the Chinese 
for the.abolition of opium continues to 
acquire force. and has now been ‘sanc- 
tioned by an imperial edict ordering the 
total abolition of the use of opium thru- 
out the empire within ten -years, and 
placing upon the Council of State the 
duty of drafting the necessary regula- 
tions. The Emperor states that the use 
of opium is responsible for much of the 
poverty of the people and the weakness 
of the nation. Similar edicts have been 
issued many times in the past without 
effect, but now, with the strong prohibi- 
tion party behind it, which in several 
places has taken things into its own 
hands-and destroyed opium stores,. some- 
thing may be accomplished. If the 
prohibition is effectual it will seriously 
disarrange the finances of India, for 
China has been the chief market for the 
Indian opium ever since the Chinese were 
forced by British arms to open their 
ports to the drug——-The typhoon at 
Hong Kong proves to have been much 
more disastrous than was first reported, 
altho accurate details are still strangely 
lacking. Consul-General Wilder tele- 
graphed the State Department from 
Hong Kong: that 5,000 lives were lost 
and property damaged to the extent of 
$20,000,000. Thirty steamers were de- 
stroyed and twenty others damaged. The 
storm arose with such suddenness that 
none of the vessels could take shelter or 
prepare for it, and the junks, sampans 
and other native vessels were sunk by 
hundreds or cast up on the shore. The 
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Observatory failed to issue any warning 


of the coming storm, because it was not 
indicated by any change on the barom- 
eter. 





The Statesman’s Job 
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VERY job has its peculiarities. 
Some vocations are chiefly phy- 
sical, others mainly mental. One 

makes the strongest demand upon this 
faculty, another upon that. And every 
kind of work may be done well or ill. 
The statesman’s job, in order to be per- 
formed with any degree of credit, calls 
for a knowledge of what has already been 
accomplished in the business, and also 
for a constructive imagination. 

In some important respects statesman- 
ship requires the exercise of those facul- 
ties which equip the successful inventor. 
With their thoughts diverted into the 
other channel, Jefferson might have been 
an inventor and Edison a statesman. In 
fact, Franklin was both. 

A very important difference between 
the two careers is this: The inventor 
needs to convince but a few, sometimes 


only one person other than himself, that 
his patent will prove a success ; the states- 
man, on the other hand, must convert a 
large number of obtuse individuals to a 
belief in the worth and practicability of 


his plan before it can be applied. 

Statesmanship is uncommon. Some 
men are called statesmen who are nothing 
but politicians; just as, in common par- 
lance, tradesmen have been dubbed mer- 
chants who are merely peddlers. 

Statute books are full of laws which 
are the result of compromise and the 
product of pettifoggers. The common 
law abounds in principles which only a 
statesman could originate. 

A large share of the local codes of the 
States and no small proportion of the 
national statutes are restrictive in char- 
acter. The great bulk of such laws are 
temporary and crude, mere makeshifts, 
without a hint of statesmanship. They 
fail of. their ostensible purpose, just as 
the wind in the fable vainly strove to 
pr the cloak from the traveler’s shoul- 
ders. 


Even reformers, who, unlike the legis-. 


lator, are not forced by circumstances to 
compromise, usually ask for legislation 


‘ 


which, if enacted, would accomplish 
little or nothing of the object they have 
in view. 

“Thou shalt not” had its place, but the 
Golden Rule was a momentous advance. 
The attempts so long made by law to 
restrain great evils certainly have not 
been brilliantly successful. Prohibition 
Maine still has her army of liquor dealers 
paying license fees to the United States 
Government. The curbing of the trusts 
and the control of the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
done little to prevent those monopolies 
from despoiling the people. Nor is much 
to be expected from any railway rate law. 

Corrupt practices in elections; “graft” 
in public office, and looting of the public 
by law-created corporations, are steadily 
on the increase, notwithstanding the en- 
actments against them. ; 

As a consequence of the failure of the 
restrictive measures devised by legis- 
lators, State and national, a widespread 
despondency and discontent exist. Mani- 
festly, the advent of the statesman is 
needed—“the field is ripe. for the har- 
vest.” 

John Stuart Mill remarked that a little 
reform does, not merely a little good, but 
no good at all. The slight benefit is off- 
set by some remote bad effect. Pre- 
eminently does this wise saying of the 
philosophic Mill apply to the statesman’s 
job. While the statesman must not lose 
sight of the practicable, he must at all 
times be radical, be bold. Anything less 
is futile. 

If restrictive and punitive laws have 
signally failed to reduce intemperance, to 
protect the public from trust and railroad 
extortions, to purify politics, or to. foster 
happiness. and contentment thruout the 
community, what other course can legis- 
lation take? 

The statesman, I take it, would find 
out the causes of these chronic ailments 
of the body politic and address his legis- 
lation to their removal. 

The evils arising from alcoholic bever- 
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ages are most rife among the poor and 
the idle rich. The great middle class is 
distinguished for its sobriety. 

If, therefore, the extraordinarily un- 
equal distribution of wealth were to 
cease, if the social extremes were merged 
and lost in a greater ‘middle class, then 
drunkenness would fall to a minimum. 

Why is it that a few have so much of 
wealth and the many so little? It is be- 
cause the laws have been so framed as to 
lay the burden of taxation upon the 
masses, at the same time that they have 
granted to a few the right of private 
taxation. Law-made monopoly is noth- 
ing else than a privilege given to the few 
to take toll of some kind from all the 
rest of the people. The “unearned incre- 
ment” of the monopolist is taken from the 
earnings of those who produce wealth. 

For illustration: In any large city, the 
full service rendered by street railways is 
paid for by a fare of 2 or 3 cents. Conse- 
quently, the rest of the fare is a toll or 
private tax, which the law allows the 
corporation to exact. Now, 2 cents, paid 
by a family for one round trip daily 
upon a street railway, for 300 days in 
the year, amounts to $12 per annum. 
And this is but one of hundreds of mo- 
nopolies which are thus taking toll of the 
people. In almost every city additional 
private taxes are laid by a gas company, 
an electric lighting company and a tele- 
phone company; and, extending beyond 
the limits of the city, toll is paid to steam 
railroad corporations and to a telegraph 

‘monopoly. Similar assessments, on an 
enormous scale, are paid to the monopo- 
listic trusts which fix the price to the con- 
sumer of such necessities‘ as coal, food, 
oil, iron and copper. To these must be 
added the excessive cost of houses, furni- 
ture, vehicles, live stock, clothing, and, 
indeed, almost every necessary of life, 
due to the obstruction placed in the way 
of foreign competition by national taxes 
upon imported articles. 

To these almost endless exactions must 
be added the greatest burden of all, name- 
ly, the payment of community earnings, 
which are stored up in ground rental val- 
ues, to private owners of land. 

The result of all this toll-taking by 
private monopolies is that, in nine cases 


out of ten, at least one-half of what is’ 
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earned by the laborer is transferred fron: 
the earner to law-made monopolists. 

The most promising method of promot 
ing temperate habits among the people, 
as well as of removing the greater pari 
of the vices and crimes which halt civil- 
ization, is to double the income of the 
average American citizen by allowing 
him to keep what he earns. 

This can be brought about by the ver) 
simple process of inaugurating a just 
system of municipal, State and national 
taxation. Such system should provide 
that all public revenue be derived from 
the payment of ground rent into the pub- 
lic treasury. That would take the royal- 
ties of mines, quarries and forests; the 
rent of wharves; of streets in so far as 
monopolized by railways and other fran- 
chises ; of the strips of land which allow 
rails and electric wires to extend from 
city to city; arid, in fine, all land values. 

A necessary part of the passage of 
such laws is the repeal of “all acts and 
parts of acts inconsistent therewith.” 
That means, of course, the abolition of 
all taxes upon imports, and of all internal 
taxes, levied by nation, State and munici- 
pality, upon the products of labor. Re- 
lief from these unjust and burdensome 
taxes will of itself go far toward so im- 
proving the material conditions of the 
people as to bring about ‘sobriety. 

The payment of ground rent into the 
public treasury, on the other hand, is no 
burden at all; it is merely a quid pro quo 
given by the possessor of land for value 
received. The purchase price of land is 
but future rent capitalized. If ground 
rental values went annually for public 


* purposes land would fall to a price merely 


nominal. As has been well said, instead 
of paying, as now, ground rent and taxes, 
we should pay ground rent as taxes. 
That is, the burden of taxation would be 
lifted completely. 

The railroads of the country and other 
quasi-public corporations have never 
been good servants of the people when 
in private hands. The German Govern- 
ment (which owns its railroads) is 
quoted as saying: “Whoever controls the 
transportation service of a country con- 
trols that country.” 

We have found it so in the United 
States. Notoriously, this has been the 
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case in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ca.i- 
fornia and many other States.- It comes 
very nearly being the situation in this 
country as a whole. 

All attempts to restrict these quasi- 
public corporations so that justice might 
be done to all investors in them, to all 
shippers by them, to all patrons of them, 
and to the producers and consumers who 
are dependent upon them, have been in 
vain. 

No doubt the levy of a heavy tax upon 
the enormous land values to be found 
in the right of way and terminals of the 
steam roads will tend to reduce their 
power to take toll of patrons and de- 
pendents; but the ability to discriminate 
between persons and places, the granting 
of rebates and. the indulgence in other 
extortions will continue, because the ser- 
vices rendered are in their nature not 
competitive, but monopolistic. 

Every European country except Eng- 
land and France has found it necessary 
to own and operate its railroads, and in 
England itself the drift is strongly in the 
direction of public ownership of all pub- 
lic utilities. 

Perhaps the conclusive argument for 
public ownership of public utilities is, as 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson has strongly 
emphasized, that private ownership has 
the effect of converting our leading cit- 
izens, those who naturally would be most 
influential for good, into foes of the com- 
munity, since, by the possession of mo- 
nopolies, their pecuniary interests are an- 
tagonistic to those of the public, and 
since, owing to the inferiority of legis- 
lative bodies, the special privileges are 
secured by corrupt methods, the large 
owners in quasi-public corporations find 
themselves arrayed against almost every 
reform demanded by justice and by pub- 
lic sentiment. 

Now the only way to convert these in- 
fluential enemies of good government 
into its friends and supporters is thru the 
public ownership of public utilities. 

With these, the richest and ablest 
members of the community, devoting 
their great powers to the gaining of more 
wealth thru legislation, it is not strange 
that bribery and fraud should dominate 
popular elections; that public officials 
should be turned, by the inducements of- 
fered, from serving their constituents, 
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and that government by the people 
should become a name only and not.a 
reality. ' 

The one argument advanced against 
public ownership and operation is that 
elective officials cannot be trusted to 
carry on such great business enterprises 
economically and in the interest of. all. 

This objection, which is harped upon 
continually, and. has great weight in 
many quarters, brings us to the third 
count in the statesman’s job. 

The incompetence, and too often the 
actual venality, of public officials, both 
elective and appointive, constitute one of 
the most serious evils of the day. 

Hence it was that corrupt practice acts 
were enacted in Great Britain and in 
some of our States, and that, at the pres- 
ent session, bills calling for publicity of 
campaign expenses have been introduced 
into both houses of Congress. Hence, 
likewise, the innumerable investigations 
into the official acts of United States 
Senators, State legislators, city council- 
men and appointed officials of every kind. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that 
all of these restrictive and punitive ef- 
forts have been of little avail. The 
transgressors gain in shrewdness and 
chicanery faster than the laws are im- 
proved, so that, in spite of all that has 
been done, greater corruption and more 
malfeasance in office exists today than 
ever before. 

This deplorable situation is not be- 
cause the people themselves are upon a 
lower moral plane, but is due solely to 
our antiquated machinery of election. 

The Legislature is the political power 
underlying all other departments of gov- 
ernment, the elective and appointive 
alike. And legislatures, municipal, State 
and national, are chosen almost uni- 
versally by the so-called majority vote. 
In nearly every instance, individual legis- 
lators are elected from single districts, 
the candidate receiving the largest num- 
ber of votes getting the office. 

If these legislative bodies are to be 
constructed, possessing the will and the 
ability to correct the evils in other 
branches of the government and at the 
same time to act wisely and honestly 
themselves, better machinery of elections 
must be provided. 

Fortunately, such mechanism has been 
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invented, and is now in operation, in a 
partial way, in Switzerland, Belgium and 
Japan. 

The new machinery is very simple. 
All (or at least a considerable number) 
of the members are voted for and chosen 
upon one general ticket. From the nu- 
merous candidates each voter selects his 
first choice. Then, when the polls are 
closed, such candidates of the several 
parties as receive the highest number of 
votes are declared elected. 

The effect of this improved machinery 
is to give to every political opinion in a 
community its due representation. A 
small political party, or other group of 
electors voting together, would, if suf- 
ficiently numerous, be represented pro- 
portionately to.a large party. Thus a 
group casting ten per cent. of the total 
number of votes would have ten per cent. 
of the members of the legislative body ; 
a party casting forty per cent. of the 
votes would have forty per cent. of the 
representatives, and so on. 

This simple change in the ballot solves 
a great many difficulties, and so mani- 
festly that I will but enumerate them. 

It would do away with the tyranny of 
the caucus; it would render unnecessary 
and unprofitable corrupt methods at 
elections; it would make the legislators 
wholly independent of bosses and party 
committees; and, as a consequence, it 
would give us a legislative body made up 
of the most capable men in the com- 
munity—a board of experts who could 
carry on successfully any kind of busi- 
ness committed to their charge. It frees 
the people as well as their’ representa- 
tives. 

A Legislature so chosen would inevi- 
tably and speedily see to it, if need be 
thru a change in the methods of choosing 
executive and judicial officers, that every 
office were filled by persons fitted to per- 
form -its duties. By means of such an 
improved system, what restriction has 
utterly failed to accomplish, a wise and 
statesmanlike reform will quickly bring 
about. 

Altho genuine representation in legis- 
lative bodies is mentioned here as third 
in the list of needed reforms, in logical 
order it should precede the other two. 

The fourth ominous. sign of the times 
is the widespread popilar pessimism and 
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discontent. . Very many persons in th: 
United States believe that government 
by the people is a failure. Occasionally 
one of them goes so far as to assert in 
private conversation that a hereditary 
ruler is preferable to an elective Presi- 
dent. The dominant party of the coun- 
try almost invariably acts upon the as- 
sumption that the people cannot le 
trusted, that the few must guide and di- 
rect, else folly and disorder would be- 
come ascendant. The second party, too, 
in many of.its actions shows an unwill- 
ingness to repose confidence in its own 
rank and file. 

Whenever the prevailing discontent 
shows ‘itself in an organized manner, as 
in a strike, the corrective proposed is a 
restrictive one: The judicial injunction ; 
the arrest of the most otitspoken leaders ; 
the calling out of the police, of the mi- 
litia, or, as a last resort, of the United 
States troops. 

This class of remedies is not improv- 
ing matters. The present is called a pe- 
riod of unprecedented prosperity, yet dis- 
content, individual and collective, is con- 
tinually manifesting itself. Strikes 
abound,. controversies between employer 
and employee are the order of the day. 
The great middle class, the hope of the 
nation, feels that it is being worsted in 
its attempts to. compete with the trusts 
and the magnates who conduct the vast 
enterprises. 

Under these threatening conditions 
what would the statesman do? What 
step can he take which will remove the 
discontent and render wholly unneces-- 
sary, uncalled for and practically impos- 
sible the injunction and the application 
of military force? 

Would not just taxation, the abolition 
of monopoly and the making of all legis- 
lative bodies truly representative remove 
the chief causes of discontent? 

If so, there is just one thing more to 
include in the statesman’s job of the 
present day, and that is to point out a 
practicable way by which the three re- 
forms indicated may be brought about. 

It is highly desirable that the funda- 
mental reform, which is to open the way 
for all other reforms, should be in full 
accord with the principles of government 
established by the founders of our States 
and nation. 
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As a part, and an essential part, of our ° 


republican form of government, we find 
the ‘written constitution. Concerning 
that portion of our scheme of govern- 
ment George Washington wrote: “The 
basis of our political systems is the right 
of the people to make and alter their con- 
stitutions of government.” 

If that basis had not been departed 
from the dangers and abuses which 
threaten the stability of our institutions 
would never have arisen. The states- 
man’s work, therefore, is to apply that 
dictum of the Father of his Country. 

This has been done in a somewhat im- 


perfect and complex way in the State of . 


Oregon. It is now possible there for 
eight per cent. of the voters to propose 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
State and have it submitted to the quali- 
fied electors for acceptance or rejection 
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by majority vote. Not only is it possible, 
but the thing is actually in process of be- 
ing done. At the State election on June 
3d, 1906, the electorate voted to amend, 
or refuse to amend, the State Constitu- 
tion upon a matter proposed for their 
action by more than 7,000 of the legal 
voters, 

The people of Oregon have found the 
key. ‘They have unlocked the closed 
door which confined them and confines~ 
us all. Henceforth her people are free 
to effect any reform which the majority 
desires. Discontent, so far as State mat- 
ters are concerned, will soon be a thing 
of the past. A careful progress will 
mark her future. Some statesman has 
arisen there in the coming center of the 
world. 

To other States I would say: Go thou 
and do likewise. 

Lonspate, R. I. 


Panislamism 
BY ARMINIUS VAMBERY 


[Professor Vambery holds a chair in the University of Budapest, and is considered the 
first living authority on near Eastern questions.—Eprror.] 


British officers to the district of 

Tantah, and the accident which 
occurred near the village of Denshardi 
has again brought the bogey of Panislam- 
ism to the front. By my using the word 
bogey the reader will guess at once that 
I do not lend to this fraternal unity of 
Mohammedans the importance generally 
attributed to it. But the reader may ask 
why I take this view. Well, it is because 
I am not a stranger to Islam. I do not 
look upon matters there in the same light 
as European politicians and newspaper 
correspondents, who study foreign lands 
while their ship is coaling, and who in- 
dulge in far-reaching prophecies about 
countries and nations whose language, 
history and religion they hardly know. 
Under the disguise of a native I have 
traveled and resided in various parts of 
Mohammedan Asia without being recog- 
nized as an outsider, and having thus 
been able to penetrate into the very heart 


ES recent shooting expedition of the 


of society, my experience is not based 
on surface impressions, but is drawn 
from the innermost life of the Moham- 
medan world. Owing to this circum- 
stance, my opinions do not always agree 
with those of other travelers in those 
parts, and hence it is that I do not share 
the generally accepted yiew concerning 
Panislamism. 

Sensation-mongers declare Panislam- 
ism to be a standing menace and occa- 
sionally a real danger to the position held 
by the Western Powers in Asia, because 
it will bar the way to our modern culture, 
hinder the development of our trade and 
industry, and create a general. state of 
things which must ultimately shake the 
rule of certain European Powers over 
their Mohammedan subjects. As this 
result would be decidedly detrimental to 
the cause of humanity, it behooves us to 
look deeper into the matter, when, I feel 
sure, we will be convinced that there is 
scarcely any possibility, for the present, 
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at least, of anything practical springing 
from the proposed association of a reli- 
gious community, the various component 
parts of which are living under different 
climates and social conditions, and whose 
level of culture and political fitness are 
far from being adequate to the task im- 
puted to them. It is true that the decla- 
ration of the. Koran, “All true believers 
are brothers,” has from the very begin- 
ning sanctioned Panislamism and made 
all ethical divisions illusory. But, in 
spite of all the struggles, all the hard- 
ships, all the ill will which Islam has had 
to endure in the course of the more than 
thirteen centuries of its existence, there 
is no record of a single united action in 
defense of or in sympathy with the often 
and much attacked Islamic world in its 
entirety. 

It may be said that in the palmy days 
of the past, when the Mohammedan 
world had unfurled its victorious banner 
in many Christian communities, a com- 
bined action was superfluous, whereas 
today, when two-thirds of the Moham- 
medan population have lost their political 
individuality and are living under foreign 
supremacy, the case is totally different, 
so that this situation speaks strongly in 
favor of a strict unity. We may freely 
admit the existence of a desire on the 
part of Mohammedans to stand shoulder 
to shoulder against the overwhelming 
power of the Christian world. But the 
question must be immediately asked, 
_ Have they any chance of success in this 
effort ? 

The time has long passed when un- 
drilled and ill-armed masses, heated by 
religious fanaticism, can pour forth from 
their desert homes and spread desolation 
around them. Even the short, victorious 
career of the Mahdi in the Sudan could 
hardly have happened if the late General 
Gordon had not been forsaken by his 
countrymen and if Hicks Pasha had not 
been too confident of the superiority of 
his much too little army. When, over- 
weened by cheap victories in Africa and 
Asia, we try to conquer and subdue large 
masses, our self-conceit may now and 
then receive a shock at the hands of a 
furious and uncivilized rabble. But, as 
a rule; our armies, if cautiously led, will 
never fail in wars of this kind, unless the 
Asiatics or Africans are commanded by 
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a semi-civilized and organized Power, 
such as Turkey, for instance, or even 
Egypt, and are provided with the means 
for fighting any of the civilized states. 

It is fairly well known that the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, who is particularly fond 
of secret machinations, looks upon Pan- 
islamism as his main sheet-anchor, and 
supports quite a number of emissaries, 
who wander about in all parts of the 
Moslem world, preaching unity of pur- 
pose and proclaiming his spiritual rela- 
tion to the Khalifa—that is, that the 
Sultan is the legal successor of Moham- 
med, the prophet. As far as regards this 
title or prerogative, there is no doubt 
that the Sultan is held in high esteem 
by Turks, Arabs, Central Asians, Tartars, 
Chinese Mohammedans, Indians, Java- 
nese and Africans, but it is quite another 
thing whether any of these Moslem na- 
tions would feel compelled by the spirit 
of religious law to obey his orders if he 
should call upon them for assistance. 
There is much misconception on this 
point prevailing thruout the whole of the 
Christian world, as is clearly shown by 
this declaration of Newab Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk, the honorary secretary of the High 
School of Aligarh, in India. This learned 
Mohammedan says on this point: 


“The Mohammedans who call the Sultan of 
Turkey a Khalifa may be divided into two 
classes,—those over whom the Sultan rules 
and those over whom the Sultan does not 
rule. Now, if the Turks and other subjects 
of the Sultan call him a Khalifa in the sense 
that they owe him obedience in all matters, 
they are possibly justified in so doing. But 
when we Mohammedans in India and else- 
where, who are not under the Turkish rule, 
over whom the Sultan exercises no authority 
and whom we are not bound in any way to 
obey, call him a Khalifa, we do so merely to 
show our respect for the greatest Mussulman 
King, whose position is rendered still more 
important by his being the servant of the 
sacred towns and the Kaaba. It should on 
no account be understood to mean that we re- 
gard him as our ruler in any respect or con- 
sider his orders binding on us. e use the 
word Khalifa merely as a title of honor; nor 
does it follow that because we do so we are 
likely to oppose the government under which 
we actually live. If Mohammedans and Euro- 
peans knew the religious views held by the 
Mohammedan jurists and doctors with regard 
to the use and application of the word Khalifa, 
and understood the duties and rights pertain- 
ing to that office, there would be no room for 
misconception.” 


Thus speaks the Indian scholar, But 
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the Turks themselves are of a different 
opinion. They vindicate the right of the 
Sultan to the Khalifate by his being the 
legal owner of the holy cities in Arabia 
and the possessor of the holy relics, viz., 
the standard of the Prophet, the teeth he 
lost at the battle of Ohud, his cloak and 
a portion of his beard. These relics, taken 
by Sultan Selim at the conquest of Egypt, 
are guarded in the Old Palace in Stambul 
and are highly venerated. But, as the 
learned Indian Mohammedan whom I 
have just quoted shows, the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid has neither the right nor the 
power to put him- 
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can be nipt in the bud, the Moham- 
medans under direct Christian rule will 
certainly be less able to use Panislamism 
as a means to regain their former inde- 
pendence and to re-establish Islam in its 
pristine political power and siguificance. 
Of course, strict vigilance and adequate 
measures of defense are unavoidably nec- 
essary to the Christian ruler of Moham- 
medan communities, when we bear in 
mind the steadily changing social and 
culture conditions created by the prog- 
ress of modern thought and ideas due 
to our civilizing influence. 

We .must not 





self at the head of 
any Panislamitic 
movement, not- 
withstanding his 
fervent desire to 
do so. There is no 
doubt, however, 
that he and eventu- 
ally his successors 
will continue in the 
future, as in the 
past, secretly to in- 
cite the believers 
in Mohammed to 
regard the Sultan 
as the spiritual 
chief of Islam, and 
to ask also their 
support in worldly 
matters, when oc- 
casion calls for it. 
But, as is seen by 
the above quota- 
tion, he would be 





forget that Mo- 
hammedan society 
has, during the 
last fifty years, 
steadily undergone 
a considerable 
change, which still 
continues, thru the 
constant con tact 
and pressure from 
the West. At the 
time of the Crim- 
ean War Turkey, 
for example, had 
scarcely felt this 
transforming in- 
fluence in govern- 
ment, education 
and letters. It had 
but one newspaper, 
the Dyeridei Ha- 
wadis, with but a 
very limited num- 
ber of readers, and 








leaning on a very 
frail reed. 

The varied in- 
terests and the very delicate position of 
the different Mohammedan countries 
which still enjoy a certain amount of 
political independence do not allow a 
combined action with the Sultan of 
Turkey. But supposing that Morocco, 
Persia and Afghanistan were inclined 
to embrace the cause of the Sultan, 
would the European Powers that are 
watching every act of these States permit 
the junction of such inimical forces for 
an assault which has been so long medi- 
tated? I venture-to say, No. Further- 
more, if the fighting propensities of the 
politically independent Moslem countries 


Arabi Pasha, the last leader who took arms for 
the idea, “Egypt for the Egyptians.” 


I well remember 
the indignation of 
some of the public 
men when a friend of mine had the 
courage to publish in its columns a leader 
containing a very mild and reserved criti- 
cism of the foreign policy of Ali Pasha. 
But today there are a goodly number of 
daily, weekly and monthly publications in 
Turkey, and, altho they are gagged by a 
terribly severe government censorship, © 
they are eagerly read and discussed. In 
India and Egypt the native press has 
grown to be a still more potent factor 
than in Turkey, thanks to the liberal rule 
of Great Britain. Between 1892 and 
1900, the 576 dailies and 330 monthlies of 
India had risen in number to 675 dailies 
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and 465 monthlies. In Egypt the press 
shows an extraordinary increase in ultra- 
liberal views, and the papers print vehe- 
ment attacks on the English occupation of 
the country. 

I ought to add in passing that the un- 
friendly attitude of the so-called Egyp- 
tian patriots is the blackest ingratitude, 
for even the most bitter enemy of Great 
Britain will have to admit that the pros- 
perity, wealth, peace, security and liberty 
enjoyed by the Egyptians of today under 
British rule is unprecedented in the an- 
nals of the Nile country. But gratitude 
is very seldom a national virtue, and it 
would be very unfortunate if the English 
rulers, giving ear to the cry, Egypt for 
the Egyptians, should retire and cause 
this now flourishing country to fall back 
into its former state of misrule, anarchy 
and dire despotism. Happily no govern- 
mental party on the Thames will ever 
lend its hand to such a course of political 
suicide, 

If the remarkable statement in the 
anonymous letter recently received by 
Lord Cromer has aroused the suspicion 
of this intelligent and capable statesman 
with regard to the secret machinations 
and threatening danger of Panislamism; 
it would be going too far to assume that 
this movement affects the whole Moslem 
world; nor can it be said that the anti- 
English feeling is entertained by all 
classes. of the Egyptian population. It 
should be borne in mind that the modern 
liberal’ spirit penetrated much sooner into 
Egypt than into Turkey, and that, owing 
to the prevalent French influences of ear- 
lier times, certain political and social cus- 
toms are more tolerated on the banks of 
the Nile than on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus. Old Mehemet Ali gave the 
impulse to these innovations, and his suc- 
cessors, desirous to show themselves more 
liberal chan the Sultan, eagerly followed 
his example. Young men from Egypt 
flocked to the French universities, and, 
having become imbued with the teachings 
of an advanced school, now pride them- 
selves on having made Egypt the most 
modern and civilized nation of the Mo- 
hammedan world. 

Unfortunately, this revival of old 
Egypt cannot be taken very seriously, for 
young Egyptians, like young Turks and 
Persians, have very rarely followed with 
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heart and soul their studies at the Euro- 
pean secondary schools. They have con- 
tented themselves with a slight acquaint- 
ance with our university instruction, and, 
returning to their homes with a mere var- 
nish of Western culture, have made much 
noise, but with very little to show in the 
shape of results. They naturally began 
by turning against their former teacher— 
Europe. It is from the ranks of these 
young men that have sprung the political 
exaltados, for the half-modernized Mo- 
hammedan is more inimical to our world 
than his conservative co-religionist who 
has remained at home. It is the former 
who are at the head of anti-English pa- 
pers of Cairo, who preach war to the 
knife against the British, and who, point- 
ing proudly to the progress made by 
Egypt during the last twenty-five years, 
due, as we know to Great Britain, pro- 
claim as their device: Egypt for the 
Egyptians. In their newspapers, which 
are tolerated by the English, they con- 
tinually incite the Egyptians to revolt and 
to throw off the yoke of the foreign con- 
queror and teacher. They go even fur- 
ther, and try to win over to their cause 
England’s Mohammedan subjects in In- 
dia by proposing to them the formation 
of a formal league and alliance against 
their common oppressor, as they do not 
hesitate to style the English. 

‘IT have before me, as I write, an Arabic 
paper issued in Egypt, containing an ap- 
peal to the Moslems of India, from which 
I cull the following sentences: 

-“Wake, brethren in Mohammed! How 
much longer shall we suffer the iniquities of 
the unbelieving foreign ruler? How much 
longer will the tyrannical Englishmen continue 
to oppress us? If we unite and make common 
cause, the unbeliever will disappear like chaff 
before the wind.” 

The patience and indulgence of 
Lord Cromer in the face of such seditious 
appeals is certainly a mistake and more 
than should be permitted by the liberal 
spirit of British rule, for it surely endan- 
gers the work of civilization and is op- 
posed to a system whose aim is to prepare 
the Egyptian people for a better future. 

This behavior of the Egyptians must 
be stigmatized as revolutionary, and it un- 
questionably denotes a desire to raise up 
the Mohammedans all’ over the world 
against the superior power of Christian- 
ity. But the question is and remains, 
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whether this effort will be crowned with 
success, and whether the voice of the 
Egyptian Moslems is strong enough to 
be heard, and, heard, whether it will be 
harkened to by their co-religionists 
abroad? To this question I do not hesi- 
tate to give a decidedly negative answer. 
The Mohammedan world today is, as I 
have already said, far from being pre- 
pared for a combined action against the 
Christian nations, and this state of inca- 
pacity will last until Moslem society at- 
tains the degree of culture necessary to a 
general revival, or, to speak plainly, until 
the various communities which constitute 
Islam are in a position to forge and use 
material and spiritual arms similar to 
those with the aid of which the Christian 
world was able to issue forth and subdue 
foreign nations and civilizations. 
Over-confident Europeans and Ameri- 
cans may doubt the possibility of Islam 
making such progress as this in the fu- 
ture. But I make no doubt on this point ; 
for, having devoted much attention to the 
evolution of the Islamic world, and hav- 
ing carefully studied its movements all 
along the line, I see unmistakable —- 
toms of a radical change—a change which, 
proceding gradually, will ultimately pro- 
duce a rejuvenescence of the seemingly 
decrepit and decaying body. I refer par- 
ticularly to those Mohammedan societies 
which are under the tutelage of Christian 
rujers, are by them forced into the path 
of modern civilization, and will reluctant- 
ly adopt sooner or later our mode of 
thinking and acting, our methods, and so 
ultimately become strong enough to re- 
gain their political independence. It is 
only then and not sooner that there will 
be the possibility of a Panislamic move- 
ment, and we shall be confronted with 
an opponent that must be reckoned with. 
It is for this reason that I look upon 
the recent event’ in Egypt in connection 
with the dove shooting accident as a mat- 
ter of simple local significance, tho I do 
not deny the outspoken desire of the 
Egyptians to rise up and revolutionize 
their co-religionists. I would even add 
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that the Fellah, whom prosperity and lib- 
erty never before enjoyed have made ar- 
rogant, may have been acting in this in- 
stance under the influence of certain revo- 
lutionary circles, and was easily incited 
to give vent to his hatred of the foreign 
ruler, whose pastime of shooting doves, 
the petted bird of Mohammedans, as also 
of other religions, was by no means the 
quintessence of wisdom. If these Brit- 
ish officers, instead of handing over their 
guns to their assailants, had assumed a 
position of defense, the Fellah, a coward 
and cruel by nature, but overbearing and 


‘insolent .in the presence of indulgence, 


would certainly not have ventured to at- 
tack them. But after the acciderit had 
happened, the British judges could not 
act otherwise than mete out the severest 
punishment to the offenders, for leniency 
and impotence are identical in the eyes of 
Orientals. . 

Taken altogether, therefore, this inci- 
dent contains a real warning to the Eng- 
lish in Egypt, who.must not:be lulled in 
the sleep of false security and be over- 
confident in the midst of a nation long 
since undermined by all kinds of revolu- 
tionary influences, Above all, they should 
not trust a society which is affected on 
the one hand. by the spirit:.of- Western 
civilization, and on the other by the fervor 
of religious life, and is consequently sub- 
ject to constant agitation and excitement. 

In conclusion, I would add that it will 
be a very long time before the bogey of 
Islamism can be looked upon as a stand- 
ing menace to Western influence in Mos- 
lem Asia, and that for the moment it is 
much less real than the Yellow Peril, so 
often used as a scarecrow for political 
purposes. The exceptional position and 
faculties of the Japanese cannot be taken 
as an example for the followers of the 
Arabian Prophet, whose doctrine, as actu- 
ally expounded by its priests, does not 
lead to accelerated action, but, on the 
contrary, to sluggishness and clumsiness, 
and is certainly more Asiatic than the re- 
ligions of the Far East. 


Buparest, Huncary. 





The Pan-American Conference 


BY GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 


[Last week we published an article by Mr. Chamberlain, our representative at the Pan- 
American Conference, entitled “Mr. Root’s Visit to South America.” This article deals ex- 
clusively with what was accomplished at the Conference. Mr. Chamberlain was formerly 
United States Vice-Consul General at Rio de Janeiro, and has been made consul at Per- 


nambuco, Brazil.—Epi1rTor.] 


‘T°HE Third Pan-American Confer- 
A: ence came to a close on the 27th 

of last month, and while those 
especially interested have been able to 
catch the main points of the deliberations 
of the convention thru the telegraphic 


not bound by its resolutions, which, con- 
sequently, are nothing more than recom- 
mendations. This being the nature of 
these conferences, often erroneously 
termed “congresses,” the delegates have 
no potentiary powers, but are simply in- 


DELEGATES TO THE THIRD PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


1. Buchanan, 


sada, of Cuba. 16. Montouro, Chairman of the 
General Secretary. 20. Uribe Uribe. 
publics. 23. Dean, Secretary of Americar Delegation. 





accounts of the 

daily press, it is 

doubtful if any 

one not present at the meetings 
has any definite idea of what was 
really accomplished. 

It is the object of this article to 
give a concise résumé of what 
was attained by the third meeting of 
Pan-American states, and, to begin with, 
it is necessary to explain the nature of 
these conferences and the extent of the 
powers granted to the several delega- 
tions. 

The Pan-American Conference is a 
purely deliberative body meeting at irreg- 
ular intervals. It has no legislative pow- 
ers, and the governments represented are 
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Chairman of the American Delegation. 2. 
buco, President of the Conference. 5. De la Barra, Chairman of Mexican Delegation. 6. 
8. Callogeras. 9. Larraburre. 10. Alfaro, son of President of Ecuador, and 
12. Walker-Matinez, Chairman of the Chilean Delegation. i 
Cuban Delegation. 
21. Rowe, of Pennsylvania. 


3. Van Leer Polk. 4. H. Ex. Na- 
Decoud. 7. Lanusa. 
Correa. 


Larringa. 


delegate. 11. 
13. Reinsch, of Wisconsin. 14. Reyes. 15. Que- 
17. Davila. 18, Batres. 19. Brazil, 
22. Fox, Director Bureau of American Re- 


oungest 


odmenlt 


structed as to the policy of their several 
states in regard to matters apt to come up 
for discussion. 

Given these restrictions, it is natural 
that one should ask, where is the justifi- 
cation for the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and much 
trouble on these purely deliberative meet- 
ings? 

In the case of the first two conferences 
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circumstances tended to nullify their util- 
ity. During the first conference the Bra- 
zilian Empire fell, and during the second 
the Brazilian envoy died, and the Chile- 
Argentine feud, then at its hight, con- 
tinually threatened to disrupt the assem- 
bly. The third conference, just realized, 
was, however, more fortunate, and, while 
it lasted only half as long as its prede- 
cessors, accomplished much more in the 
way of definite agreement and approxi- 
mation than the two previous meetings. 


73! 


the detriment of what demands accom- 
plishing in’ the several national con- 
gresses, 

The first subject to come up for dis- 
cussion was arbitration, and while the 
committee which had it under considera- 
tion had to contend with the fanciful de- 
mands of certain delegations who were 
for shouting “compulsory arbitration,” 
the final resolution was a dignified ex- 
pression of opinion, and at the same time 
a graceful, tho perhaps not. altogether 














Nabuco Greeting Mr. 


The question put above can best. be 
answered by that one word, “approxi- 
mation.” It sums the true spirit of the 
Pan-American Conferences, whose mis- 
sion is one of peace, commercial pros- 
perity and closer acquaintance, binding 
the Western Hemisphere in a union of 
sympathy. 

The resolutions of the Third Pan- 
American Conference, excepting that 
which reorganizes the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics, are better termed “recom- 
mendations,” and it is as such that they 
must be considered, in order not to over- 
estimate what has been accomplished, to 


and Mrs. Griscom. 


disinterested, compliment to The Hague 
Conference. Its text is self-explanatory.* 


“To ratify adherence to the principle of ar- 
bitration; and, in order to render practical so 
lofty a desideratum, recommends the nations 
here represented that they instruct their dele- 
gates to the Second Hague Conference to pro- 
mote in that assembly of universal character 
the adoption of a general Arbitration Conven- 
tion so efficient and definite that, meriting the 
support of the civilized world, it shall be ac- 
cepted and put in effect by every nation.” 

Reading between the lines one sees a 
second significance in the wording of 


* The quotations from the minutes of the Confer- 
ence in this article are the writer’s translation from 
the Portuguese and Spanish texts, as the 
English translation js confused and inaccurate. 
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Rio Branco and His Beautiful Daughter Descendi 


this resolution, which renders it of more 
interest than its face value indicates. 
This significance is to be found in the 
deference shown to The Hague Confer- 
ence, which doubtless will tend to force 
from that body official recognition of its 
humbler sister. 

The second subject in importance 
handled by the Conference was the re- 
organization of the Bureau of American 
Republics, which has its permanent seat 
in Washington and which was originated 
at the First Conference with the aim of 
establishing a permanent link between 
the different republics. 

According to the new plan the Bureau 
is expected to compile and distribute 
commercial ..information and prepare 


g the Senate Stairs:> 
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commercial reports ;.com 
information regarding tréaties and con- 
ventions between American States and 
between American and other States; to 
supply information on educational mat- 
ters, and assist in obtaining ratification 


of the resolutions and conventions 
adopted by the Conferences; to act as a 
permanent committee of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Conferences, recommending topics 
for programs of future Conferencés and 
communicating such action to the vari- 
ous Governments at least six months be- 
fore the next Conference. A~ monthly 
bulletin is to be published as heretofore 
and such other publications will be. is- 
sued as the governing board shall direct. 
The publications -of the Bureau are 
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henceforth tc be distributed gratuitously. 
In addition to the recommendations 
presented in the report on the reorgani- 
zation of the Bureau, the committees on 
commercial affairs, customs, the Pan- 
American Railway, future Conferences, 
and natural resources, all made their de- 
mands, thru their resolutions, on the Bu- 
reau, not only for the preparation of re- 
ports and statistics, but also for seeing 
that the plans of campaign respectively 
proposed be followed out. 

Such are the main duties assigned to 
the Bureau of American Republics, and 
it will be seen by their scope that the 
Bureau can be made a tremendous in- 
strument for the forwarding of Pan- 
American commercial, economical and 
social relations, if only its direction is 
entrusted to those who have these inter- 
ests at heart. For the present this good 
fortune is assured, for the new regula- 
tions further provide that the govern- 
ing board shall be composed of the diplo- 
matic representatives of the Republics 
accredited to Washington, and that the 
Secretary of State of the United States 
shall always be its chairman. 

That Mr. Root takes a very deep in- 
terest in Pan-American affairs has been 
amply demonstrated, and there is no 
doubt that during his tenure of office 
the Bureau is destined to make a tre- 
mendous advance in general utility and 
become a boon not only to manufactur- 
ers and exporters, but to students of 
South American affairs and social condi- 
tions. 

Incidentally, it is of interest to know 
that the appropriation of $200,000 made 
by the American Congress has been pro- 
portionately supplemented by the other 
Republics, and the Bureau is to erect im- 
mediately a fine home in Washington. 

In regard to naturalization, the Con- 
ference adopted a convention providing 
that if a citizen, a native of any of the 
countries represented naturalized in an- 
other, shall again take up his residence 
in his native land manifestly without the 
intention of returning to the country in 
which he has been naturalized, he shall 
be considered as having reassumed his 
original citizenship to the exclusion of 
that acquired by naturalization. 

A long and detailed convention was 
adopted by the Conference in regard to 
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patents, copyrights and trade-marks, the 
main feature of which was a recom- 
mendation for the establishment of two 
bureaus, one at Havana and one at Rio 
de Janeiro, thru which the protection of 
industrial and intellectual property can be 
arranged. - . 

The Conference adopted, in general, 
the sanitary convention of October, 1905, 
signed in Washington and further recom- 
mended a universal movement toward the 
scientific sanitation of cities and ports. 

Among the minor resolutions, two are 
of especial interest; one providing for a 
detailed study of the monetary systems 
of the republics, giving a history of their 
fluctuations in exchange; the other call- 
ing a Coffee Conference, to meet in the 
city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, for the discus- 
sion of means of combating the crisis 
which is threatening -coffee-producing 
states. 

The first of these propositions, if car- 
ried out, will give a starting point for the 
study. and establishment of a universal 
gold basis. The second will prove. of 
direct benefit to the many coffee-produc- 
ing republics of Central and South Amer- 
ica and Mexico. 

Of all the subjects which came up for 
discussion at the Rio Conference, that 
which caused most anxiety to those 
whose daily prayer was for peace, was 
the so-called Drago Doctrine, which, 
after all, is nothing but a slightly new 
expression of the old principle that debts 
should not be collected by force. 

It was in the committee discussion of 
this subject that the sharpest battle of 
words was waged, but thanks to the con- 
ciliatory efforts of Chairman Buchanan, 
all ended well, and on the 22d of August 
the Conference resolved to recommend 
to the governments represented : 

“That they consider the point of inviting the 
Second Peace Conference at The Hague to 
study the question of compulsory collection of 
public debts and, in general, means tending to 
diminish among nations conflicts of strictly 
pecuniary origin. 

Nothing could be more general and in- 
definite in the way of an opinion, and 
the defeat of the Dragists was complete. 
The victory can justly be termed an 
American one, for it was of paramount 
interest to the United States, who had 
been working successfully for the ad- 
mittance of the Latin republics in gen- 
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Secretary Root and His Party on the Peak of Corcorado Overlooking Rio Harbor. 


eral to The Hague, that the Rio Confer- 
ence should not appear to dictate to that 
body, especially on so delicate a matter 
as the relation of debtor to creditor. 

The characteristic feature of the whole 
Conference was the absolute lack of dis- 
cussion in open session, and the despatch 
with which subjects were handled once 
the Conference was well under way. 


On the whole, the Third Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference went thru more solid 
work and in quicker time than the most 
hopeful expected, and not the least of its 
accomplishments was the paving of the 
way for a still more practical and success- 
ful assembly, which is to take place with- 
in five years, probably at Buenos Aires. 

Rio pe Janetro, September 1. 


No Answer 


BY NICHOLAS SMITH 


Up from the dim hills from the North, 
Across. the twilight skies, 

Breasting the billowy evening wind, 
A single wild crane flies. 

‘With vows of silent poverty 
It goes, a pilgrim gray, 

And Teas the air with weary wings, 
Along its lonesome way. 


At morn a troop of Argonauts, 
With joyous clangor flew 
And cleaved the sky with feathered keel, 
Themselves both ship and crew. 
The clarion leader at the prow, 
Cried, “Brothers, follow me, 
I know a land of fish and fen, 
Beyond the tropic sea.” 


But thou, lone bird, Monk of La Trappe, 
That toiling scorns to rest, 
And plumes in yonder basking lake, 
Thy storm-disordered breast. 
Mute Celibate! with straining eyes, 
I watch thy mournful flight, 
Out of the dark, mysterious North, 
Into a starless night. 


Spirit of sternest Solitude, 
Whence art thou? Whence am I? 

From the unknown, to Heaven knows where, 
We wander forth to die. 

And where are they, my loved and lost? 
Have they, too, fled away? 

Like thee, into some trackless waste 
Beyond the light of day? 


Or do they watch from some fair star 
The flaming of the Sun; 

See the seven moons of Saturn wheel, 
The wild-haired Comets run? 

But not a word does it vouchsafe, 
In answer to my greeting, 

Ah, well, our days are full of grief, 
Of parting and of meeting. 


For all the world is but an inn, 
And I must play mine host, 

With speed thee, and good morrow, 
To each wayfaring ghost. 

With ready smile for friend and foe, 
And not a tear for one. 

Be steadfast, O my sorrowing soul, 
And learn to dwell alone! 

New Yor« Crry. 





The American Dramatists 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


[It is easy enough to find out about European dramatists, for biographical. and biblio- 
graphical literature on the subject is abundant, but it is difficult to gratify what little curi- 
osity we have about the men who are writing our American yplays.: Therefore, at the opening 
of the dramatic season this account of them will be worth reading, and, to some, worth filing 


for reference. Mr. 


Moses is dramatic critic of one: of our popular magazines and the 


author of a book on American actors.—EpiTor.] 


T has taken us some years to realize 
| that there is such a thing as an 
American drama, We have talked 
much about it, we have heard it over- 
discussed by others, and all the while we 
have gone to the theater to witness for- 
eign importations. But the reaction has 


finally come, and now there is some ad- 
vantage for the manager .to be able, on 


his postengs te. display the type line, “An 
American Dfama:’* This reaction began, 
tho we: did. not -know .it until now, with 
Bronsoh Howaré; ‘to him rightfully be- 
longs‘,the: title; -Dean of :the American 
Dramatists, It: cannot be denied that the 
period, of foreign “infix benefited our 
technique in, writing for the stage; but 
that did not awaken us 8 forthe fant that we 
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William Gillette. 


could have a drama of our own. It was 
our national interests that gradually de- 
veloped in us the desire to see ourselves 
reflected. 

There is a temptation to enter into a 
detailed survey of this subject. We have 
a past history, previous ‘to the advent of 
Mr. Howard. Yet there are many who 
would deny us even a present history. 
“Who are the American dramatists?” 
they ask. 

‘We of the present generation remem- 
ber many types of distinctive American 
dramatists. Most of them are living, and 
it is to these we must turn; hoWever 
much we should like to discuss the’ rural 
dramas of James’ A. Herne and the plays 
of Charles Hoyt, space will not permit. 

Bronson Howard stilf occupies an 


honored position among our playwrights . 


of today. .,Born in Detroit, Mich., on 


October 7th, 1842, hé received his educa-' 


tion at Yale, and began life as a journal- 
ist, serving in various capacities on the 
New York Evening Mail, Tribune and 
Evening Post, afterward going over to 
the London Pall Mall Gazette. 

During allthis time his eye was upon 
the stage. In 1864 he made his first dra- 


matic attempt, with an episode based upon 
“Les Miserables,” and called “Fantine.” 
Since that time he has produced “Sara- 
toga” (1870), “The Banker’s Daughter”’ 
(1878), “Young Mrs. Winthrop” (1882), 
“One of Our Girls” (1885), “Met by 
Chance” (1887), “The Henrietta” 
(1887), “Shenandoah” (1889), “Aris- 
tocracy” (1892), besides others. These 














Clyde Fitch. 


are, however, his most familiar pieces— 
all successes, and characterized by care- 
ful workmanship. His last play, “Peter 
Stuyvesant” (1899), was written in con- 
junction with Prof. Brander Matthews. 
In most of the dramas thus enum- 
erated, Mr. Howard, while seeking his 
color close at hand,, worked on a broad 
canvas of human interest. He has de- 
fined Anierican*drama.as, an offshoot of 


“English drama; he has gone further by 


affirming that the English itself is but a 


branch of that larger sphere, where emo- 


tions and passions are universal. His 
plays illustrate that the craftsman has 
learned that drama spells labor; that 
ideas’ expressed in the abstract and 
penned in a moment of inspirational 
frenzy must be pruned to fit the require- 
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ments of the stage. Take his “Young 
Mrs. Winthrop” and follow its close 
logic, its absorbing motive of home inter- 
ests. Mr. Howard balances the primary 
idea with the essential construction; he 
was one of the first of our dramatists to 
look around him and draw material from 
close range. 

Four names stand prominently to the 
front in a consideration of native drama: 
William Gillette, Clyde Fitch, Augustus 
Thomas and David Belasco. One knows 
the art of refined melodrama, the other 
has a clever mastery of. the feminine 
viewpoint, the third possesses the quick 
eye of the newspaper reporter, who 

grasps the isolated bits of human action 
and makes use of them for themselves 














Augustus Thomas. 


alone, while the fourth is a type of the 
adapter in his highest phase, of the stage 
manager in his most ingenious range. All 
of them have learned something from 
Mr. Howard. 

William Gillette was born in Hartford, 
Conn., on July 24th, 1855, his family 
lineage comprising many noted names. 
His father was one time United States 


«subtle. 
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Senator and a man of keen intellect. 
Among his relatives he counted Henry 
Ward Beecher and Charles Dudley 
Warner. Young Gillette’s education was 
carefully conducted ; it seems that as far 
back as nursery days the boy owned his 
miniature theater and was quick in his 
mechanical inventions. Thus equipped, 
Gillette, as early as 1877, had received 
his theatrical training in the essentials of 
the stage. Ten years were thus spent. 
His career as playwright began in 
1882 with “The Professor,” quickly fol- 
lowed by an extensive list of pieces, 
mostly winning long and popular favor. 


“The Private Secretary,” “Esmeralda,” 


“Held by the Enemy,” “Too Much John- 
son,” “Because. She Loved Him So,” 
“Secret Service” and “Sherlock Holmes” 
are representative of his work. In the 
framing of dramas in which he is to act, 
Mr. Gillette constructs in harmony with 
his method. Upon the stage he -is quiet, 
slow, dignified ; his style is one of repres- 
sion, of dry humor that is incisive and 
Such slowness, in the midst of 
rapid action, of tense situation, is-peculiar 
to this actor alone. ; 

In writing, he aims to grip attention, to 














Edwin Milton Royle. 
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work out a consistent plot logically. 
There are no problems based upon dis- 
torted humanity; he does not disdain 
melodrama. In his youth Mr. Gillette’s 
interest was centéred on history ; it served 
him well when he came to write his “Se- 
cret Service,” which has. all the tone, the 
color, of Southern feeling during the war. 
He is a cautious dramatist ; his plays are 
not yearly products; being an actor, his 
demand exceeds the supply. 

This cannot be said of Clyde Fitch; he 
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both together, produced this play, which 
Mansfield’s delicate acting has made one 
of his most distinct réles. 

Mr. Fitch has adapted, translated and 
done much clever and original dialog. 
One would imagine him keeping a local 
notebook for the passing vagaries of cur- 
rent conventions. He is the author of 
“Nathan Hale,” “Barbara _ Frietchie,” 
“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines,” 
“The Cowboy and the Lady,” “The 
Climbers,” “The Way of the World,” 














* David Belasco. 


is a more rapid worker than Pinero, and 
he spends ‘time of slighter material. A 
comparatively: young man, yet his list of 
dramas is deplorably large. Born on May 
2d, 1865, he ‘comes of New England 
stock, tho New. York is his native city. 
His education was completed at Amherst 
College in 1886, and soon after he start- 
ed on his course, not’as a playwright, but 
as a novelist, publishing ‘The Knighting 
of Twins,” » followed. by several other 
stories, 

- In 1890, “Beau Brummel,” a disputed 
product, saw the light. Perhaps Richard 
Mansfield, perhaps Fitch, more probably 


“The Girl and the Judge” and “The Stub- 
bornness of Geraldine.” Each of these 
has been identified with a particular 
“star” ; no dramatist has-had more to say 
about the casting of his pieces than him- 
self. He can write within the limitations 
of an actress—an actress, particularly, for 
Fitch’s women are the ones from whom 
we obtain his most original remarks, More 
permanent, more substantial in idea are 
“The Climbers” and “The Girl With the 
Green Eyes.” These have all proven un- 
qualified successes. Often Fitch draws 
by reputation; were he not such a rapid 
producer of society dramas, he has it 
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George Ade. 


within him to evolve more lasting plays. 


His season’s contribution may be pleas- 
ing, may be filled with the wit that strikes 
us as familiar at the moment. But «Mr. 
Fitch’s idea is not predominant, is not in- 
sistent; he has many underlying motives 
in his plots hidden by the superfluities of 
feminine detail. If he sacrificed some of 
these, he could write a searching drama. 
Play writing is so.easy a matter with him 
that he becomes careless. 

There is a danger in thus writing so 
readily. -Repartee in dialog begins to pall 
when it leads to nothing, and within a 
few years Augustus Thomas has subject- 
ed himself to this criticism. Fitch is hap- 
piest in what might be termed his “bou- 
doir” style. Thomas is the typical re- 
porter dramatized. He began differently, 
wishing, no doubt, in such of his pieces 
as “Alabama,” “In Missoura” and “Ari- 
zona,” like Howard in “Shenandoah” and 
“Saratoga,” to reproduce a life quickened 
by something more than smart environ- 
ment, 

In adopting the French conversational 
style, Thomas has, in default of the eter- 
nal sex question, drawn upon his news- 
paper observation, and produced bits 
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which are excellent and clever, but which 
lead to nothing. We doubt whether such 
a piece as “The Other Girl,” with its 
Broadway jokes and Broadway pugilist, 
could be understood outside. of New 
York. Most of Mr. Thonias’s plots are 
fragile, useless, slender threads to carry 
his humor. Such a comedy as “Mrs. Lef- 
fingwell’s Boots” is an apt example. of 
this. On the other hand, “The Earl of 
Pawtucket” and “On the Quiet” -are 
farces of an excellent pattern, Meeting 
success with the former, thru_the per- 
sonal suecess. of Lawrence D’Orsay’s 
thick portrayal. of an English Dundreary, 
Thomas. produced. another. play,«. “The 


“Embassy Ball,” scintillating. but: flimsy, 


true wit which would: have enrithed a 
comic paper, but in no way totiched the 
heart, and unhappily distorted’ American 
types. 

Mr. Thomas has technique at ‘his fin- 
ger’s end; he can size up character ‘by 
flashes, yet he has not.so far successfully 
imprinted upon our minds any subtle 
truth or any dominant type. He knows 
American life, as a reporter would un- 
derstand it. Born in St. Louis, Mo., on 
January 8th, 1859, he was public-school 
bred; was page boy in Washington dur- 
ing the Forty-first Congress ; studied law ; 
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Richard Harding Davis. 


became writer and illustrator for Kansas 
and New York papers; then rose to be 
editor of one of them. Six years were 
past in the freight department of a rail- 
road, and when, finally, he was equipped 
with a knowledge of the law, he-entered 
politics. His début as a dramafist was 
made when, in 1887, he dramatized Mrs. 
_ Burnett’s “Editha’s Burglar” ; 1891 found 
him popular with “Alabama.” - 

David Belasco’s ingenuity is of a dif- 
ferent order from Thomas’s; it is a visu- 
alized product—in fact, he sees with the 


eye of the producer. He has emphasized 


the partial truth in the old saying: “Plays 
are not written ; they are rewritten.” He 
has learned his trade from beginning to 
end; following Augustin Daly’s favorite 
advice, he has courted collaboration, with 
Henry DeMille and John Luther Long. 
He has not disdained securing plots out- 
side of his own fertile brain. 

Belasco’s méchanics make possible new 
effects; in this respect he is like Dion 
Boucicault; his canvas is large and his 
pigments are of the latest invention? 
However much we may criticise the holes 
in his canvas, he does not work blindly ; 


he is usually sure of his atmosphere. As 
manager, he has made actresses; he has 
furnished them with réles to magnify 
their. abilities. And all this work is no 


due to instinct alone; it is due to vast ex- — 


perience. 

Mr. Belasco was born, of English’ par- 
entage, in San Francisco, on. July 25th, 
1859, and his education was largely su 
pervised by a Catholic priest. Graduat- 
ing from college in 1875, the young man, 
with an early inclination toward the stage 
and the making of plays, was manager of 
a theater by 1878, the youngest theatrical 
potentate on the Pacific Slope. Here he 
learned his stagecraft; hewed out those 
rules and principles which were'to serve 
him in his adaptations, dramatizations 
and translations. 

In 1880 he came East, and was soon 
engaged at the New York. Madison 
Square Theater to whip plays into effect- 
ive shape. This he showed himself well 
calculated to do.. “May Blossom” (1884) 
was one of the first substantial successes, 
and in 1887, after Belasco had joined 
forces with Daniel Frohman, he and De- 


Mille wrote “Lord Chumley,” and there _ 














Rupert Hughes. 
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followed “The Wife,” ‘‘The i 
Ball” and “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” 
in conjunction with Franklin Fyles. 

The familiar period of Mr. Belasco’s 
career began with “The Heart of Mary- 
land,” | and has included his version of 
“Zaza,” his dramatization of Long’s “Ma- 
dam Butterfly, ” “Du Barry,” “The Dar- 
ling of the Gods” (with Long), “Sweet 
Kitty Bellairs,” “Adrea” (with Long) 
and “The Girl of the Golden West.” 
There is much melodrama in all of these, 
but of a picturesque kind. Some time 
there has been the 
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Finley Dunne, more popularly known as 
“Mr. Dooley,” and Charles B. Dilling- 
ham, who, once the personal representa- 
tive of Miss Julia Marlowe, is now one 
of the most prominent of the young man- 
agers. Ade’s strides: were determined 
and rapid. Around 1894 he became a 
member of the staff of the Chicago Rec- 
ord, remaining there seven years and 
occupying the desk. made vacant by the 
death of Eugene Field. His “Artie” 
book, his “Fables in Slang,” were writ- 
ten during these years. In 1900 he sailed 
for China, Japan 





brutal element, the 
gross element, the 
unessential ele- 
ment. He has the 
art of piquing curi- 
sity, of turning 
scenic machinery 
to human account, 
of lifting one from 
the street of every- 
day existence to 
the mountain tops. 
He is most brutal, 
most purposeless, 
when he deals with 
emotion, passion of 
an elemental kind. 
His originality as 
an artist is greater 
‘than that as a dra- 
matist. 

As we turn to 
Fitch for the. femi- 
nine, and to. Thom- 





and the Philip- 
pines: Thus far, 
the reporter was 
seeing life in vari- 
ous hues. 

Then, on his re- 
turn, 4 young Chi- 
cago composer, 
Mr. Wathall, 
asked Ade to write 
the book for a mt- 
sical score he was 
preparing for an 
amateur club. But 
the actual work 
had not progressed 
far when Henry 
W. Savage ap 
peared upon the 
scene, and Ade 
entered as.a.factor 
in the American 
drama with “The 
Sultan of Sulu.” 








as for the epigram- 
matic, and Belasco 
for the elaborate, 
so George Ade has developed a style of 
humor which, even before he became a 
playwright, was sufficiently conversa- 
tional in his books to point the way to 
the stage. That road, however, came 
into being by the merest chance in 1902. 

Ade was born in Kentland, Ind., on 
February 9th, 1866, his father being a 
prominent banker of the town. In 1887 
the young man was graduated from Pur- 
due University, and thereupon began his 
profession of journalism, which was to 
lead him to authorship. By 1890 he was 
on the Chicago Daily News, associating 
with Harry B. Smith, the librettist of 
“Robin Hood” and “Rob Roy”; Peter 


Geo. M. 


There have fol- 
lowed in quick 
succession “Peggy 
from Paris,” “The County Chairman,” 
“The Sho-Gun,” “The College Widow,” 
“The Bad Samaritan” and “Just Out of 
College.” 

All of these plays apply poignantly to 
American conditions; they constitute a 
fresh way of forcing the incongruous 
elements of “news” to act themselves vis- 
ibly before an audience. 

Take, for instance, the predominating 
object of “The Sho-Gun,” which : is 
a Korean opera: “It is meant,” ex- 
plains Mr. Ade, “to be an indirect 
treatise’ on the worship of titles, the 
formation of trusts, the potency of the 
‘American ‘pull,’ Yankee commercial’ in- 


Cohan. 
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vasion, legal maneuvering, advertising 
enterprise and other subjects of timely 
interest.” 

The saving grace in our strenuous ex- 
istence is our appreciation of our vaga- 
ries; that is why Mr. Ade’s comic operas 
are as stimulating as good cartoons. Be- 
sides supplying the sinuous lines of color, 
they have ideas behind the detail. In 
this respect Mr. Ade is not so very far 
removed from Gilbert and Sullivan. He 
has defined American drama as one in 
which American characters are dealt with 
“in such manner as to increase our self- 
respect and give us 
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Charles Klein, author of “The Auction- 
eer,” “The Music Master” and “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” the importance of the 
American idea. He sees the trend of 
our critical judgment, the scrutiny in the 
midst of our financial storm. ith all 
the popular talk about him, Mr. Klein is 
not a recent discovery; he has touched 
upon American conditions before in ear- 
lier plays, “The District Attorney” and 
“The Honorable John Grigsby”; he has 
solved passably well, by his “El Capitan” 
and “Red Feather,” the problem of mak- 
ing a comic opera entertaining. His ap- 
prenticeship has 





a new insight into 
our characteristics 
as a people.” And 
these general ele- 
ments, which must 
dominate our plays, 
are a healthy tone, 
devoid of noise and 
vulgarity, and a 
clean story. At 
the bottom of a 
letter Mr. Ade 
once wrote these 
far-seeing words: 
“IT think we are 
due to have a re- 
vival of melodrama 
for two or three 
seasons.” 

Ade has charac- 
terized one of his 
fellow workers in 
decisive apprecia- 





not been a barren 
one; he has bided 
his time while 
public attention 
has been centered 
elsewhere. He is 
now in the ad- 
vance of that tide 
of so-called social- 
economic plays 
which will prob- 
ably flood the 
stage. “The Amer- 
ican public,” he 
once said to me, 
“is guided by in- 
stinct along the 
lines of optimism. 
We are in process 
of adjustment with 
the classes; the 
very fact that we 
are finding our- 
selves constitutes 








tion. “Just now,” 
he writes, “we have 
coming along a 
young man whose Americanism is so 
rampant and exuberant in all his pieces 
that he ‘is a delight to playgoers. I 
refer to George M. Cohan.” This 
young man, whose “Little Johnny 
Jones,” “Forty-five Minutes from Broad- 
way,” “George Washington, Jr.,” “The 
Governor’s Son” and “Popularity,” are 
filled with colloquialisms, was born on 
July 4th, 1878, a patriotic day for an 
American dramatist. Ade’s construction 
is closer; the actions of his plots not so 
broad. Mr. Cohan is more spirited in a 
timely fashion. He adheres to American 
topics for the American stage. 

No one realizes more thoroly than 


Channing 


drama.” 

In “The Lion 
and the Mouse” Mr. Klein takes a 
type of the modern capitalist who is 
ruthless of everything and of every 
one in his striving for ends. Against 
this stage Rockefeller he places a girl 
in love with the magnate’s son, and 
and she it is who faces the lion in his 
lair. In the capacity of secretary she 
becomes essential to this octopus, and she 
soon possesses all of his secrets; this she 
does to save her father, whom he has 
crushed in his greed. She turns sudden- 
ly upon him; she calls him “blind to 
justice, deaf to mercy, . . - 
incapable of human sympathy.” “It is 
your vanity that has tricked you,” she 


Pollock, 
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cries. “You lay traps for yourself and 
walk into them; you compel every one 
around you to lie to you, to cajole, to 
praise, to deceive you. I am go- 
ing to Washington without your aid. I 
am going to save my father, if I have to 
go on my knees to every United States 
Senator at the capital. I'll go to the 
White House. I'll tell the President 
what you are.” 

This may be melodrama, it may be 
sentiment of a weak sort, but it is human, 
it-is a stand taken—a large, boastful 
stand—against what every man and 
woman, with honesty, has thought should 
be resisted. The American drama must 
be full of this; it will be understood by 
us, though others fail to grasp it. Eng- 
land turned a cold shoulder to “The Lion 
and the Mouse.” 

Curiously, Klein was born in London, 
on January 7th, 1867, and received an 
English training. At one time he was 
censor of plays for Frohman: In that 


capacity he probably tested practically his 
present belief that “mere half-lights, 
‘shadowgraphs,’ will not convince,” and 
that “the denial of a higher truth in 


drama, as well as in real life, always cre- 
ates disgust.” 

These, then, are the men we are apt 
to turn to when we mention the American 
dramatist. Has authorship contributed 
to the playwright’s realm, as it has done 
in England? Richard Harding Davis be- 
longs to the class. He combines the art 
of the romance writer with the experience 
of the international reporter. He has 
written successful novels and turned them 
into plays; instance, “Soldiers of For- 
tune” and “Ranson’s Folly”; he has con- 
ceived good farces, such as “The Dic- 
tator” and “The Galloper,” and they are 
all instinct with American humor; they 
are full of motion, and that 
is what our American public 
wants. Because of the care giv- 
en to technique, we in America, 
need have no fear of our na- 
tive dramatists; we are learn- 
ing the use of our tools, 
and the workmen are in- 
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creasing every year. Among the women 
writers may be mentioned Madeleine Lu- 
cette Riley, who is the author of .“Chris- 
topher, Jr.,” and “Mice and Men”; 
Grace Livingston Furness, whose “Mrs. 
Jack” and “The Man on the Box” have 
proven popular ; Lottie Blair Parker, who 
conceived “’Way Down East,” and Gen- 
evieve Haines, with “Hearts Aflame.” 
Among the younger men of a pro- 
nounced talent are Edwin Milton Royle, 
a graduate of Princeton, and a post-grad- 
uate of Edinburgh, who, after many tri- 
als, reaped reward with “The Squaw- 
man”; William DeMille, whose father 
has already been mentioned, and who, 
scarcely from Columbia University, pro- 
duced his “Strongheart,” claiming to be 
the first of the college plays, tho Ade’s 
“College Widow” and Richard Walton 
Tully’s “The Strenuous Life” are rivals 
for the honor. Channing Pollock, from 
the realm of reporters, became press rep- 
resentative for a large theatrical firm, and 
produced his dramatizations of “The Pit,” 
“In the Bishop’s Carriage” and an orig- 
inal comedy entitled “The Little Grey 
Lady.” To continue the list: Rupert 
Hughes, with “The Richest Girl in the 
World”; Paul Armstrong, with “The 
Heir to the Hoorah”; Willis Steele, with 
“The Firm of Cunningham” ; Henry Blos- 
som, with “Checkers,” and C. M. S. Mc- 
Clellan with “Leah Kleschna.” 
Playwriting is lucrative, but it flour- 
ishes upon disappointment, upon the 
power of taking infinite pains; it has its 
many forms, but in each the essential the- 
atrical requirement is construction, and it 
is this which proves the stumbling block 
to so many aspirants. But there is the 
equally important problem—the element 
which goes hand in hand with construc- 
tion—Idea. And within the past decade 
we have been slowly awaken- 
ing to the fact that the Amer- 
“ican dramatist will find that 
Idea in the hopes and pas- 
sions, the struggles, defeats 
and victories which constitute 
American life. 


New York Ciry, 





Solanum: Another of Our First F amilies 


BY E. P. POWELL 


Aurnor or “Tue Country Home,” “Orv Farm Days,” 


terms it, the Solanum, is one of 

five or six without which the hu- 
man family would find it very difficult to 
carry forward its present strenuous evo- 
lution. These families seem to have 
been created or evolved at about the same 
time in biologic history. The whole 
Solanum genus abounds in plants pos- 
sessed of toxic properties, but one branch 
has developed a tuber upon which more 
human beings are dependent than upon 
any other vegetable food—at least in the 
temperate zone. Its exaltation from a 
demi-poisonous and insignificant condi- 
tion came about collateral with the first 
stages of internationalism. 

The chronicle of one of the old Span- 
ish travelers, published in 1553, says: 
“The people of Peru eat a tuberous root 
which they call papas.” The Spaniards 


é Be potato family, or, as the Botany 


took this root to Spain, where it was 
grown as “the truffle root.” The Italians 
very quickly adopted it into their gar- 
dens, and soon after the Dutch were cul- 
tivating it with much the same zeal that 


they displayed for tulips. Of its intro- 
duction into England, all that we are 
sure of is that, in 1586, Sir Walter 
Raleigh was growing potatoes in his 
. Irish garden. Thomas Hariot, in his ac- 
count of Virginia, names potatoes among 
the roots that were found growing there, 
saying that some of them were as big as 
a walnut,-and others considerably larger. 
This Virginia potato seems to have been 
that which is now known as the Irish, 
while that grown in Peru is more likely 
to have been a sweet potato. Another 
writer, describing the esculents. of Vir- 
ginia, says that the potato root is thick, 
fat and tuberous, not differing much in 
shape from the sweet potato, except that 
the roots are not so great or long, while 
some of them are round as a ball, and 
others are oval, in the egg fashion, “of 
which the knobbie rootes are fastened 
with an infinite number of threddie 
strings.” 

Early in the 
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seventeenth century 


Etc. 


Raleigh’s plantation of potatoes had! bec 
repeated all over Ireland; but the farm- 
ers of England, moved by stubborn 
prejudice, and possibly in part by jeal- 
ousy, decided that they would have noth- 
ing to do with the tuber. Shakespeare 
makes Falstaff imagine that the heavens 
are raining potatoes upon him — an im- 
agination which could hardly have been 
delightful, unless the potatoes retained 
their original small size. It was as late 
as the time of Charles II, certainly it was 
after the Cromwellian episode, before 
the potato got any fair hold in English 
soil. 

Gilbert White, writing in 1778, says that 
potatoes had prevailed in his district for 
about twenty years; and that this had 
been brought about “only by means of 
premiums,’ but that potatoes were then 
much esteemed by the poorer people, 
who would scarcely have ventured to 
taste them in the previous reign. An- 
other writer speaks of them as a rather 
questionable product — possibly to be- 
come human food, “altho rather flatulent 
and acid for the human stomach.” He 
recommends boiling them with dates, 
and thinks that such a combination would 
keep soul and body together, for those 
who are too poor to get anything better. 
It is probable that the storage of this 
esculent was very little understood, and 
so, being left in the light after digging, 
they became continuously less and less 
suitable for food. 

The story of the introduction of the 
potato into France has been often told. 
The country people were so convinced of 
the poisonous nature of the tuber that 
they would not give it a trial. Its friends 
were actually mobbed for trying to in- 
troduce a food that would poison the 

le. The story goes in two ways. 
om of these tells us that King Louis 
XIV. wore potato blossoms in his button- 
hole, and had potatoes on his royal table, 
until they became popular with the aris- 
tocratic classes. Another story recounts 
how’ a celebrated physician and philan- 
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thropist planted a field of potatoes, about 
whick he placed a guard, with instruc- 
tions to allow just as much thieving as 
possible. The poorer people, believing 
a vegetable that. deserved such watchful 
care must be of great value, stole nearly 
the whole of them. In this way their 
prejudices were overcome, and a valuable 
esculent added to their dietary. The 
planting in Ireland went on so exten- 
sively that Cobbett declared it was des- 
tined to ruin the whole country. The 
people were turning aside from other 
articles of food so generally to the culture 
of the potato that when the rot set in 
they starved. This rot, which is so very 
difficult to control even at the present 
day, spread all over Ireland just before 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The whole world came to the rescue with 
shiploads of cereals, and yet it was one 
of the greatest disasters that ever over- 
whelmed any nation. 

The sweet potato must not be under- 
stood as being a close relation of the 
common potato. It belongs in the morn- 
ing glory family, which is much more 
notable for its flowers than for its edible 
products. Its botanical sub-name is 
batata, and it certainly glorifies even the 
gorgeous floral family to which it be- 
longs. The crop in the United States 
amounts annually to over fifty millions of 
bushels, and every year it is coming more 
into general use. Unfortunately it does 
not adapt itself to that part of the North- 
ern States which is included in the apple 
belt or the corn belt. It is a curious fact 
that the same sort of sweet potato is not 
popular both at the North and the South. 
In the North a dry and mealy tuber is 
preferred, but in the Southern States a 
soft and sugary tuber finds the prefer- 
ence. In Florida the Irish potato is 
planted in January, while the sweet potato 
is planted for the Northern market in 
April, altho it may be planted at any time 
of the year. It is often left in the ground, 
to be dug at any time that it is needed 
for the table. A Mexican species of the 
batata gives jalap, a medicine of which 
some of us have vivid recollections. 
However, the family will be known main- 
ly by its roots of a farinaceous and sac- 
charine sort, and by its splendid array of 
climbing ahd flower-bearing: plants. _ 
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Gerarde, speaking of this esculent, 
says: 

“The potato rootes are, among Italians, 
Indians, and many other peoples, like common 
and ordinarie meate, which no doubt are of 
mightie and nourishing parts, and do 
strengthen and comfort nature; their nutri- 
pap is, as it were, a mean between flesh and 
ruit.” 


He adds that from the roots may be 
made a sort of conserves, of a no less 


toothsome and wholesome daintiness 


than can be made of quinces and likewise 
“those comfortable and delicate meates, 
called. in shops Morselle_ placentulae, 
and divers such like.” These roots, ac- 
cording to his direction, will serve as a 
ground or foundation, upon which the 
“cunning confectioner or sugar baker” 
may work out and frame a large number 
of very delicate sweetmeats and other 
“restoratives.” He describes the roast- 
ing of sweet potatoes in ashes, and tells 
us that when they are so roasted they 
should be infused with wine, poured 
upon them; while other tubers may be 
boiled with prunes and eaten with them; 
and still others may be dressed with oil, 
vinegar and salt—“but every man to his 
own taste and liking.” Notwithstanding, 
“howsoever they be dressed, they com- 
fort, nourish and strengthen the human 
body.” The sweet potato used to be 
called skirwort, a name which belongs to 
an entirely different root. 

Another member of the Solanum fam- 
ily would, I think, be released from our 
dietary with nearly as much regret as 
the potato; and the history of the to- 
mato is quite as curious as that of its 
congener. Gerarde called it the “apple 
of love,” and as love-apple it was known 
until very near the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. It came originally from 
tropical America, altho I think that one 
variety was native of our Middle States. 
It still requires a warm soil and a sunny, 
open position, in order to develop its fruit 
to perfection. It began to enter into 
consumption rather freely about 1840. 
It was still looked upon with suspicion 
on account of its relationship, and for a 
long while the flavor and the rank odor 
caused it to get a very doubtful welcome 
on the dining table. The rank flavor of 
those days has been cultivated out, while 
the size and shape have been greatly im- 
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proved. The ideal tomato is free ‘from 
wrinkles and from a hard core, which 
were the special characteristics of the 
earlier sorts. We should find our civiliza- 
tion very decidedly affected by the entire 
sweeping out of this delicious. vegetable 
fruit. 

Gerarde says: 

“The apple of love bringeth forth very long, 
round stalks or branches, fat and full of ivice, 
traveling upon the ground, not able to sustaine 
himselfe upright, by reason of the tendernesse 
of the stalk, and alsoe the great weight of the 
leaves and fruit wherewith it is surcharged.” 
He tells us that among the leaves come 
yellow flowers, clustering together upori 
short stems, “where do come into place 
afiré and. goodlie apples, uneven and 
bunched out in many places, of a bright 
shining red, the bignesse of a goose egg, 
or a large shining pippin.” He adds that 
the pulp or meat is very full of moisture 
—soft and reddish and very much of the 
substance of the plum. He adds that the 
whole plant is of a rank and stinking 
flavor. 

The yellow tomato was not known un- 
til considerably after the red variety, and 
was known at first as the Ethiopian 
apple. In England they called it the 
pomodare. The yellow varieties are of 
milder flavor than the reds, and recently 
some varieties have been developed, like 
the Golden Queen, which are of exquisite 
fragrance and flavor. Skillful housewives 
are beginning to find out the delight of 
this golden apple, especially to use the 
. slices mixed in the dish with those of 
scarlet flesh. Gerarde speaks of the gold- 
en apple, and calls it a “colde herbe, but 
not fully so colde as mandrake,” by 
which he evidently means that the tomato 
is a cooling fruit for hot days. In Spain 
they eat these “apples” prepared and 
boiled, with pepper, salt and oil. Gerarde 
insists, however, that the tomato has very 
little nourishment, and is practically a 
poison to the human system. 

Another Solanum of great value, and 
bearing its fruit above ground, is the egg 
plant. Good cooks have devised many 
ways for making this a delightfully appe- 
tizing dish, but with ordinary cooking it 
has very little value, either as food or as 
a delicacy. Gerarde seems to have known 
a good deal about the cooking of the fruit 
and how easily it could be spoiled. He 


says that the egg plant, which he calls 
“Madde or Raging Apples,” has a roun(| 
stalk of about 2 feet in hight and a goo: 
deal branched out; that it is set with 
broad leaves of a dark brownish-green 
color, among which appear the white 
flowers, sometimes purple flowers, look- 
ing like a star, with what he calls yellow 
plums in the middle. He tells us that the 
fruit is about as big as a swan’s egg, 
white.or brown, and containing flat seeds 
of a yellow color. 

“The people of Toledo doe eat them with 
great devotion, being boiled with fat flesh, 
adding thereto some scraped cheese—which 
they doe keepe in vinegar, honie, or salt pickle 
all winter.” 

In Egypt and Barbary he adds that 
they eat these fruits after roasting them 
in ashes, adding oil, vinegar and pepper. 
He rather wishes that Englishmen should 
content themselves with meat sauce of 
their own country, rather than partake 
of sauce and fruit with such.doubtful and 
mischievous qualities as he thinks be- 
long to these Solanums. With this ad- 
vice he gives a side thrust at mushrooms 
as well. On the whole, he would not 
have the egg plant discarded entirely, but 
likes to have it in his garden for the 
beauty of it, and the rareness, rather than 
“for any vertue or good qualitie yet 
knowne.” 

The egg plant is entering more and 
more into. cultivation, and has been so 
nobly improved that it is likely to be in 
everybody’s garden hereafter. Unfor- 
tunately it needs a very long season, and 
does not like the chilly days which are 
likely to occur in May. It thrives grand- 
ly in our Southern States, but I have 
not found it even there in very general 
cultivation. It requires about the same 
temperature as the tomato, and will grow 
on almost any soil that is rich and deep. 
It is hardly worth while to spend time on 
the plant in heavy and cold clay soil. The 
tomato never likes to be checked in its 
growth, and the egg plant is still more 
particular on this point. 

In the real potato family—Solanum or 
nightshade—there are also flowers con- 
spicuous for their beauty. Louis might 
well wear the potato flower in his button- 
hole, for its prettiness alone. Much re- 
sembling this blossom are the’ purple 
clusters of the deadly nightshade—which 
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is also notable for its large clusters of 
brilliant berries, that are found on the 
roadside fences in wild ways, and occa- 
sionally along our more. civilized high- 
ways. The dautro, or trumpet flower, is 
found not only in the Jamestown weed 
(or jimsonweed), but in many improved 
sorts, double and single, and very fra- 
grant, brilliant yellows, competing with 
rich purples. They ase grown in our 
gardens with excellent effect. | We 
should hardly know what to do without 
another floral member of this family, 
which we have called the petunia—the 
old Peruvian name of petun, slightly 
modified. This glorious flower has 
proved itself capable of astonishing mod- 
ifications, in color and in size, with some 
of the most delicate markings and pen- 
cilings to be found in our gardens. Not 
a few skilled gardeners have been proud 
to associate their names with improved 
sorts of this flower. 

It is curious to find a close relation- 
ship existing between the potato and to- 
bacco. This fragrant weed entered into 
consumption with almost equal prompt- 
ness, and has more than kept pace, with 
the succulent root. Charles Lamb was 
not the only one among the old English 
writers to describe its charms, as well as 
the consequences of indulgence, in clas- 
sical literature. It is the one plant that 
has all of logic against it and all of cus- 
tom in its favor. In an ordinary com- 
pany of twenty persons the non - users 
will surely be found in a minority. It fits 
itself to the strenuous life of Americans 
as a tonic or sedative. It furnishes no 
nutrition, but is claimed to calm nervous 
excitability and to restrain hunger. Nico- 
tine is one of the most powerful of nerve 
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poisons, and after producing convulsions 
kills the victin? by failure of respiration 
and paralysis. Tobacco smoke, however, 
contains no nicotine, but does contain 
other substances producing the same ef- 
fect. The cigaret victim finds himself 
subject to giddiness, faintness, and after 
a while to intense nausea. It seems prob- 
able that, as the evils produced by the 
use of tobacco become better known, and 
at the same time more pronounced in ef- 
fect, that it will be eliminated from gen- 
eral use. It certainly is having a marked 
influence for mischief on the excitable 
American temperament. I have no room 
for anything like an adequate story of 
this pestiferous plant. I have never yet 
seen a young person who was not dam- 
aged by its use, intellectually and moral- 
ly, as well as physically. My wonder re- 
mains that parents and teachers, as well 
as preachers, can be found who prefer 
self-indulgence to a manly example. 

I have not entirely exhausted the 
beneficent and malevolent evolutions of 
this Solanum family. Other families of 
plants certainly contain a larger number 
of eatable products; but none contains a 
wider range of such very diverse prod- 
ucts as this nightshade or Solanum— 
which I have preferred to call the potato 
family. Some of the more important 
members of this stock are of such recent 
development that we are warranted in be- 
lieving that it contains other fruits or 
roots, that will in due time become ef- 
fective agents in the evolution of man- 
kind. Lordly as we assume to be, we 
are really the products of these other 
families that offer us their fruits for food 
or their leaves for healing. 


Curnton, N. Y. 


In the Long Fight 


BY GRACE SHOUP 


ALL ages dead and splendid, 
All masters that are past, 
All hero figures vast— 
By hate and scorn attended, 
By Death and Time defended— 
As with a bugle blast 
Cry out to us, “ Stand fast!” 
All’s well when all is ended! 


Across the gulf of ages 
We send our answering hail: 
“O poets, heroes, sages, 
We lift to you a beaker 
Filled to the very brim; 
The Lord’s cause is no weaker 
Than when you died for Him; 
Though long the battle rages 
The victory shall not fail— 
Right shall at last prevail!” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Child Labor and Family Disintegration 


BY OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CHILD Lasor ComMITTEE. 


E doubt the efficiency of pity to 
solve the problem of child 
labor. A certain value is de- 

rived from pictures of the bent shoulders, 
the contracted lungs, the tired limbs, the 
sallow faces, the vacant eyes and the 
dwarfed intellects of those we are ban- 
ishing from home, playground and 
schoolroom to the weary tread of our 
sweat-shops, factories and mines. But 
not all child laborers are “slaves.” Those 
who denounce the evils of child labor in 
such generalizations as that “two million 
little, wan and dwarfed child toilers 
march in the wage slave ranks of Amer- 
ica’s industrial army” are a menace to 
this reform. Intelligent people, seeing 
many of these two million children who 
are not “wan” or “dwarfed,” and who 
bear no other visible marks of slavery, 
discount the whole cry against child 
labor as sentiment. Many of the two 
million working children in America are 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age 
and are in occupations and laboring 
under conditions not injurious to them- 
selves or to society. Not all glass houses 
employ little boys at night. Not all coal 
breakers are dense with clouds of dry 
dust. Not all telegraph offices employ 
little children to carry messages at mid- 
night to houses of vice. Not all children 
in Southern cotton mills work through a 
twelve-hour night. Some one tells of 
seeing a little girl in a Southern cotton 
mill rudely awakened at night by a dash 
of cold water in her face. Homilies on 
child labor followed this incident, abound- 
ing in graphic descriptions of number- 
less little girls cruelly awakened night 
after night by splashes of cold water. 
Nothing is gained by exaggeration; 
much is lost. It is enough that some of 
the two million are toiling all night in 
glass houses; that some coal breakers 
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compel little boys of ten years to work 
in clouds of dust so dense as to com- 
pletely hide the light and fill the lungs; 
that some little girls of eight years toil 
through a twelve-hour night in Southern 
cotton mills; that some of the little chil- 
dren of New York are crushed in body 
and soul in the slavery of sweat-shop 
labor. The truth is bad enough. Let the 
picture be drawn with simple accuracy, 
and we may hope to arouse, instead of 
sentiments of pity, the sense of social , 
justice ; an appreciation of the relation of 
this system to our social institutions. A 
demonstration of the loss to society, the 
injustice to the laborer, and the dwarfing 
of the progenitors of our coming genera- 
tions, will be more effective than specific 
pictures of little children who suffer from 
the wrong. 

The fact that the volume of child labor 
is increasing in America becomes espe- 
cially significant when ‘we consider the 
effect of the system upon that most 
fundamental of our social institutions— 
the family. | 

In the twenty years preceding 1900, 
while the population of our country in- 
creased 50 per cent., the number of boys 
betwen the ages of ten and fifteen who 
were placed in our shops and factories 
increased 100 per cent., and the number 
of girls between the same ages and in the 
same occupations increased 150 per cent. 
We have all reason to believe the increase 
since 1900 has been more rapid than be- 
fore. New York official reports show an 
increase of 38 per cent. between 1808 
and 1903. Pennsylvania shows an in- 
crease among factory children of 25 per 
cent. in the single year 1904. The boys 
working in the hard coal breakers of that 
State under fourteen years of age num- 
ber not less than 12,000, and in the soft 
coal mines under sixteen not less than 
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10,000, tho thru defects in the State law 
none of these facts are officially known. 
Iowa has increased her army ot .working 
children 322 per cent. in six years. The 
census feports of 1900 return 24,000 
children in Southern coiton mills. There 
are estimated today not less than 60,000 
—many of them eight and nine years old 
and many of them working twelve hours 
at night every alternate week. 

Whatever the historical causes of its 
development, we have come to regard the 
family—one father, one mother, a group 
of children to be fed, clothed and edu- 
cated during the years that precede ma- 
turity—as the fundamental institution of 
our civilization and the glory, thus far, 
of all social evolution. One of the causes 
out of which the family grew has direct 
bearing upon our subject—that to which 
Professor Fiske called attention as his 
chief contribution to the evolutionary 
theory—the lengthened period of in- 
fancy. The evolutionary trend has been 
to prolong infancy and adolescence, and 
thus to launch upon society better indi- 
viduals. 

The tendency of modern industry is to 
reverse this process. Up to the time of 
the introduction of our present indus- 
trial system the home was the factory, 
and men and women shared the manu- 
facture of the articles of the world’s con- 
sumption. The consumer was then in 
large part the manufacturer as well. The 
child undoubtedly shared in the lighter 
forms of such industries, but the group 
with which he worked was most often 
composed of the other members of his 
own family. While his work had an eco- 
nomi¢e value, even if the article produced 
was for home consumption, its chief 
value was that which we regard as ac- 
cruing from manual training. 

Under proper conditions the transfer 
of manufacturing from the home to the 
factory should have resulted in incal- 
culable gain to the world, for women— 
no longer under the necessity of being 
the textile workers, the fuel gatherers, 
the soap and candle makers—would have 
been free to set in motion great influences 
for the intellectual and ethical develop- 
ment of the race. With the rapid utili- 
zation of such mechanical devices as lift 
the heavier burdens from human shoul- 
ders and lay them on shoulders of iron 
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and steel, leaving the human laborer to 
guide the machine, and increasing the 
speed of production a hundredfold or 
more, the father in the family should 
have found his earning capacity tremen- 
dously increased. A rational expectation 
would have prophesied that he could not 
only singly provide maintenance and 
secure leisure for himself and the mother 
for higher undertakings, but that to- 
gether they could prolong the years of 
education for their children, thus send- 
ing them into life better trained for social 
service. 

What we actually find is the direct re- 
verse. The ignorant, the weak, -the in- 
efficient, the little children are profitably 
substituted for stalwart men. The wife 
and the child enter the factory and other 
wage-earning industries, not to assist the 
father in earning a livelihood, but rather 
to compete with him and drag his wages 
down. 

The words of a Southern mother con- 
tained a volume of economic philosophy 
of which she was quite ignorant, as she 
said to me a few weeks ago, “The cotton 
mill is a mighty nice thing, ’cause a right 
little- girl can make as much money as 
a big one.” The “much money” referred 
to was from 18 to 40 cents a day. This 
mother has six children working in the 
mill while she works both at factory and 
home. The father’s precarious employ- 
ment yields only enough to pay for his 
personal maintenance. 

The result of this modern revolution 
in the problem of wage-earning has been 
a reduction of individual wages (com- 
pared with living expenses) from an 
amount sufficient to maintain a family 
as the unit in society to an amount suffi- 
cient only to maintain an individual as 
the unit. Thus we are developing that 
exaggerated individualism which seeks 
to destroy even the mutual interdepend- 
ence of the home and hurls into the face 
of the baby that ancient edict, “He that 
will not work neither shall he eat!” 

Viewed from the economic point alone 
we see its seriousness in the tendency to 
depress wages.and dissolve the home into 
its constituent parts, laying on each the 
burden of struggle for existence. That 
many serious-minded laboring people 
take this view of the situation is evident 
from the growing reluctance of men 
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whose trades are being captured by ig- 
norant and inefficient child labor to bring 
offspring into a world which cannot 
promise a life of the simplest comforts 
in reward for hard labor. Here is the 
real danger of that “race suicide” so 
vigorously condemned by President 
Roosevelt; for while the man of virtue 
and strength is deterred from propagat- 
ing his kind because of the jeopardy in 
which his children would stand, the 
vicious and the ignorant, the physically 
unfit and the discouraged are not de- 
terred by any such consideration, but, re- 
gardless of consequences, continue to 
propagate their kind and swell the pro- 
portion of those who will be from birth 
to death a heavy liability against society. 
We may ignore the needs of a single child 
—or assume that those corrective agen- 
cies established to gather up the wrecks 
from the social sea will care for him— 
but Nature is not mocked. If we main- 
tain an industrial system which sows to 
the flesh we shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption. Our danger, then, is a greater 
suicide of quality, than of quantity. 

Both the intellectual and the ethical 
assets that enrich society—together with 
such social institutions as conserve and 
further develop these virtues—are be- 
lieved to spring directly from the rich 
soil of the family life. The intimate con- 
tact of helpless childhood with tender 
motherhood and strong fatherhood yields 
in the parent that passionate devotion 
which blossoms in the richest fruit of 
’ sacrifice, and in the child those qualities 
of teachableness, obedience and filial love 
which—extended to social traditions, in- 
stitutions and laws—can alone explain 
the accumulated wealth of community 
and national life. 

But the positive benefits of home are 
not all. The family implies the segrega- 
tion of a small group of children of 
somewhat kindred tastes, aptitudes and 
ideals, away from the distracting influ- 
ence of larger social groups. Such semi- 
seclusion of the child is imperative if 
definite and constructive impressions are 
to be made on the growing mind. The 
menace to the intellectual and moral be- 
ginnings of childhood from early min- 
gling in promiscuous crowds of people 
foreign to the home, is obvious. No 
eminence of industrial attainment can 
compensate a nation for the loss of the 
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security, the inspiration, and the calm 
e of that social institution pictured 
in “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

hall we passively tolerate or actively 
promote an evil which destroys all this? 
Shall we deny to the parent the right, or 
excuse him from the obligation, to’ pro- 
vide for the nourishment of the bodies 
and minds of his offspring? Shall we 
absolve the child from allegiance to the 
parent, by destroying at once his depend- 
ence and his respect, and shall we reduce 
the “home” to a mere rendezvous for the 
nightly gathering of bodies numb with 
weariness and minds drunk for sleep? 
Shall we deny to the child who must be 
a wage-earner the years required to pre- 
pare himself for even efficient wage earn- 
ing and commit him for life to forms of 
occupation still so crude as to offer the 
most precarious employment, the most 
meager wages, and the hottest competi- 
tion? And shall we further place this 
form of conscript labor in those fields 
now occupied by man to drive him out 
by the economic force of lower wages? 
Shall we say to the man who has gloried 
in the sweetness and seclusion of his 
home and in the tender plants of child- 
hood springing up under his protection, 
“This is a luxury you cannot afford!” 
There are glass factories in New Jersey 
and Ohio that virtually refuse employ- 
ment to men who will not promise to 
bring small -boys to work with them. 
There are Southern cotton mills in which 
parents sign contracts to send all their 
children to work upon reaching a certain 
age. And there are little cottages in the 
coal region of Pennsylvania in which 
daughters—because they cannot work in 
the mines or breakers—are unwelcome, 
while the bond between father and sons 
is hardly more than a relation of eco- 
nomic convenience. 

Doubtless many social evils threaten 
the integrity of the home, but when we 
remove the economic foundation on 
which the home stands—the ability of 
the parents to provide for their children 
during their growing period—we re- 
verse the evolutionary process in human 
development and condemn the family to 
inevitable disintegration. This is what 
the American people are doing when 
they promote, or tolerate, the premature 
employment of children. 


New Yor« Crrvy, 
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Factories and Wage-Earners in 
America, England and 
Germany 


SINGLE-HANDED and without State aid 
Dr. Shadwell has made a study of so- 
cial and industrial conditions in typical 
districts in America, England and Ger- 
many with a thoroness, breadth and im- 
partiality that have seldom been equaled 
in so large an investigation even by gov- 
ernment commissions. The results are 
presented in two volumes of clear, inter- 
esting, forcible writing that are worthy 
to stand on our shelves alongside the 
— works of Bryce and De Tocque- 
ville.” 

To Americans the main interest of the 
book is its candid, tho friendly, estimate 
of our civilization, especially as it af- 
fects the workmen in the industries that 
enter into international competition. The 
cotton and woolen towns of Massachu- 
setts and the South, Pittsburg and the 
iron regions, Philadelphia and a few 
other places Dr. Shadwell compares 
point by point with the towns of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, with the British 
Black Country and with the industrial 
centers in Rhineland and Saxony. While 
recognizing American superiority in 
richness of natural resources, in enter- 
prise and inventiveness, in restless en- 
ergy and in advertising skill, he finds 
some gaping joints in our industrial and 
social armor. 

A chief test of the prosperity of an in- 
dustrial region is the standard of life en- 
joyed by the work-people. Americans 
complacently assume that, judged by that 
test, their superiority will be evident. 
“Wages are so much higher here than 
the ‘pauper labor’ of Europe receives ; our 
free institutions give so much better 
scope to the energies of the common cit- 
izen than do the ‘effete monarchies’ of 
the Old World, that any fair comparison 
will only set off our advantages.” Alas 
for our patriotic pride, the facts do not 
justify it. Oddly enough, however, the 
city of Philadelphia, which has been 
branded politically as “corrupt and con- 


1 Inpusrriat Erriciency. By Arthur Shadwell. Two 
Vols. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $7.00. 





tented,” is the banner city in other re- 


-spects, since there, according to our 


author, the conditions of industrial life 
are better than in any other city he has 
visited. 

On the other hand, Pittsburg and its 
environs, as a spot in which to live and 
raise a family, receives the following de- 
scription : 

“Compared with the inferno of Pittsburg and 
the lesser but still more grimy and dismal hells 
of the Monongahela Valley—Homestead, Brad- 
dock and the rest—Sheffield is clean and Essen 
a pleasure resort. 

“If Pittsburg is hell with the lid off, Home- 
stead is hell with the hatches on. There is 
nothing but unrelieved gloom and grind on one 
side of the fuming, groaning works where 
men sweat at the Ruatnih and rolling mills 
twelve hours a day for seven days a week; 
on the other, rows of wretched hovels where 
they eat and sleep, having neither time nor 
energy left for anything else. Only those who 
worship the god of gold can pay homage to 
the lord of squalor who sits enthroned on the 
Monongahela. The money made there carries 
a taint with it.” 

Dr. Shadwell does not write so biting- 
ly because he is a sentimentalist; he has 
no Ruskinian objection to machinery, no 
thought that a factory chimney is a dese- 
cration of the landscape. He is simply 
estimating the factors that, in the long 
run, fix the strength and skill of the 
workman. What money wages can com- ° 
pensate for the workman’s life in the 
Pittsburg inferno? 

America has been gaining on Europe 
for some years in the competing indus- 
tries mainly because her natural treas- 
ures of mine, forest-and field are rich and 
her States are not filled up. Machinery 
is more ingenious and more usual in 
America than in Europe; the instinctive 
opposition of workmen, union and -non- 
union alike, to its introduction has been 
less marked here on account of the bet- 
ter chance to get another job in place of 
the one taken by the machine. Fac- 
tories, however, are not, on the whole, 
constructed as well nor kept in as good, 
cleanly order as they are in Germany. 
Factory laws, those safeguards of. hu- 
manity against avarice, are more re- 
strictive on the employer in England and 
more scientific in Germany than in 
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happy-go-lucky America. Not only are 
the laws less protective, but they are par- 
tially destroyed by “that general con- 
tempt for law” which “is astonishing” 
and “I.am inclined to think is the most . 
salient feature of American civilization.” 

The. American wage-earner works 
longer hours than his English competitor 
and with more energy, tho much of the 
vaunted “bustle” is only “bluff.” His 
output is therefore considerably higher. 
The German in similar industries works 
almost as many hours as the American 
(not more, as most men have supposed), 
but he works more slowly and carefully. 
His product is therefore jess in quantity, 
but better in finish. 

For his harder work and longer hours 
the American workman, that creature of 
all birthplaces except the United States, 
receives higher money wages than either 
the Englishman or the German; but he 
cannot buy any more with them than the 
former.. His housing is terribly expen- 
sive, as is also the German’s; and, while 
he lives more often than the Englishman 
in a six-roomed house, his frequent occu- 
pation of tenement dwellings more than 
balances that advantage. Tho British 
commercial cities hold the dirtiest slums 
in the world, the long lines of four- 
roomed cottages that characterize the 
truly industrial towns are the best dwell- 
ings in any country for the industrial 
proletariat. Then the Englishman’s food, 
on the whole, as the most careful and 
voluminous comparisons demonstrate, is 

‘considerably cheaper than the Amer- 
ican’s, while his pleasures of sport, mu- 
sic, travel and reading cost much less. 
Contrary to widespread opinion, he has 
better free libraries than the American 
workman. English trade unions are the 
strongest; and (notable fact) while in 
Germany and America no employer was 
met but bitterly complained of the 
unions, in England their attitude was, al- 
most without’ exception, friendly. On 
the whole, he concludes, the British 
workman with skill and character had 
better not leave home for the American 
El Dorado; it will prove a mirage. 

Even the German workman, who will 
gain by coming more in money than he 
will lose in cost of living, will miss many 
good things. Poor as it is by nature, 
Germany has not only kept her place in 
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the industrial march, but has improved 
it. How? 

“The industrial population has not been left 
to. carve out its own destiny, but has been 
guided and helped at every step. All sections 
“of the community, from the throne to the 
workhouse have contributed something. , Lais- 
ser faire or Manchesterthum, as they say in 
Germany, is dead; ordered regulation is ac- 
cepted and a lied with infinite pains by the 
Legislature, Government departments, munic- 
ipalities and private citizens.” 

More details of this national, far- 
sighted organization are given. in Mr. 
Dawson’s book.’ Agencies private, mu- 
nicipal, state, federal; agencies secular 
and religious ; agencies political and non- 
partisan; agencies voluntary and com- 
pulsory; agencies multitudinous, gener- 
ous, patient and patriotic—all combine to 
make the German nation a machine in 
which every living wheel and crank 
works efficiently. As State benefit in 
sickness and old age and as compensa- 
tion for accident alone the wage-earners 
receive annually some sixty million dol- 
lars more than they pay into the funds. 
A very solid sum which is annually in- 
creasing! It contrasts vividly with the 
uncertain liability for appallingly fre- 
quent accidents in our country, where 
“the position of workmen in regard to 
compensation for injuries is not yet so 
advanced as it was in England before 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. With 
the position in Germany there is no com- 
parison.” 

Despite the enormous natural handi- 
cap in our favor we shall surely lose our 
leading place among industrial nations 
unless we take a lesson from Germany 
and inaugurate a policy of national or- 
ganization. “Every man for himself” 
means chaos; and chaos cannot compete 
with order. 
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The Dynamics of Living Matter* 


Proressor Logs, formerly of Chicago, 
now of California, has the rare power of 
combining daring speculation with care- 
He differs from 
most scientists of today in not being 
afraid to reveal his ultimate aims, and 

2 Tue German Workman. By W. H. Dawson. New 
York: Imported by Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

*Tue Dynamics or Livinc Matter. By Jacques 


Loeb. Columbia University Biological Series TI. 
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thruout his technical papers he scatters 
intimations of the wider bearings of his 
experiments. This makes his writings of 
much greater interest and value to the 
layman than those of scientists who re- 
strict themselves to the technical deserip- 
tion of their researches and the imme- 
diate deductions from them, so com- 
pletely eliminating wider views and prac- 
tical applications that one suspects some- 
times that they have none to reveal. Pro- 
fessor Loeb not only describes his experi- 
ments on the effect of acetic acid on the 
segmentation of the eggs of Strongyl- 
ocentrotus lividus, but shows in what 
way the results of thése experiments may 
throw light upon the problems of human 
life, in which we are all intensely inter- 
ested. 

Consequently, the present volume, con- 
taining a survey of recent work in biol- 
ogy, may be commended, not to the spe- 
cialist, for he knows of it already, but 
to the sociologist or the theologian—to 
any scholar, in fact, who is interested in 
the fundamental questions of life, and not 
afraid of meeting many words that he 
does not know and cannot find in the 
dictionary. For Professor Loeb does not 
write for the general public. Indeed, at 
times, under the provocation of absurd 
newspaper exaggeration, he has shown a 
decided irritability, what he would per- 
haps call a negative tropism, toward pop- 
ular science. Nevertheless, he cannot 
prevent the public from manifesting an 
unwelcome inquisitiveness about his 
work, for he has come to be regarded as 
the leading exponent in this country of 
the newer theories and newer methods of 
biological science. It is evident that if 
he had his way he would reduce botany 
and zodlogy to branches of physical sci- 
ence. And he has done much toward 
getting his way by proving that many of 
the acts of living beings, once thought to 
be due to “vitalism,” or even to con- 
sciousness and directive will, are due to 
physical or chemical causes. The turn- 
ing or movement of plants or animals 
toward the light, and their hiding in 
crevices, he explains as: automatic reac- 
tions. He never misses an opportunity 
to hit his two main antipathies—anthro- 
pomorphism and teleology. . Professor 
Loeb’s work in the fertilization of eggs 
without spermatozoa by means of chem- 
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ical reagents has attracted much atten- 
tion, and this gives an especial interest to 
the chapters in which he discusses the 
development of the egg and the new 
theories of heredity. The question of the 
determination of sex seems to be on its 
way toward settlement, largely thru the 
experiments of McClung and Wilson, 
who showed that half of the spermatozoa 
have an element absent in the other half, 
so sex is determined at a much earlier 
point than used to be believed. Pro- 
fessor Loeb points out three problems 
for biologists to work out. First, the 
artificial transformation of one species 
of plants or animals into another; sec- 
ond, rejuvenation, or the postponement 
of death; third, obiogenesis, or the arti- 
ficial transformation of dead into living 
matter. The first is now being success- 
fully accomplished; the second he be- 
lieves can be best studied by experiment- 
ing in the fertilization of the egg; the 
third he not only regards as possible, but 
points it as a definite goal for “the 
younger investigators.” 
Js 


European Places and Peoples 


Tue Medieval Town Series’ is a set of 
compact little hand-books containing each 
somewhat of the story of one of the most 
interesting old European cities. So far 
twenty of them have been published; 
some are in their fourth and fifth edi- 
tions, one in the eighth.. They are by 
English writers and seem to have been 
designed especially for the English voy- 
ager—that intelligent, leisurely. individual 
who goes to spend his holiday at some 
place where he can have a comfortable 
inn for the evening and his long walks 
for exploration in the morning. Conse- 
quently the volumes are of good pocket 
size, with maps and indexes and refer- 
ence notes, and they have many small 
pen-and-ink illustrations. A few typo- 
graphical errors have been left, but other- 
wise the print, tho small, is easy. to read. 

The. volume about Paris, by Mr. 
Thomas Okey, is a condensation of the 
same author’s handsome larger book, 
“Paris -and Its Story,” plus a tourist’s 
itinerary of the guide-book sort. Every 





2Txue Meprevat Town Serres. Paris. By Thomas 
Okey. _Campripce. By Charles W. Stubbs. Brus- 
sets. By Ernst Gilliat-Smith. New York: The Mac- 
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city or nation has its central characteristic 
feature ; that which serves for both Paris 
and the French nation, from Mr. Okey’s 
viewpoint, is the Louvre Palace. In 
Roman times, when the city was a mer- 
chants’ distributing station on an island 
in the Seine, the emperors had their pro- 
vincial palace on the south bank; but 
when the French nation began to take 
form after the Dark Ages, with Paris as 
its capital, the king built his great 
fortress-castle just outside the city walls 
on the north bank, and this became the 
Louvre. Rebuilt, extended, wrecked at 
one time and another, it has been in suc- 
cession the center and symbol of feudal- 
ism, of absolute monarchy and of revolu- 
tion, and finally the show-rooms of 
democracy. In its history the foreigner 
reads the story of Paris and of France, 
and about it he draws his maps for the 
exploration of the present. 

The Brussels volume, by Mr. Ernest 
Gilliat-Smith, is nearly all historical. 
Modern Belgium is not very attractive 
for the visitor except for what is left of 
its picturesque past. The story of Brus- 
sels, which draws with it that of Lou- 
vain and of the province of Brabant gen- 
erally, is one phase of the long struggle 
of the northern merchants and artisans 
for religious and civil liberty, and the 
final subjugation of. the Belgian states, 
while those of the Dutch became inde- 
pendent. The debt we owe to these old 
Netherland cities for our modern free 
institutions of America and England and 
France has never been well enough ac- 
knowledged. Mr. Gilliat-Smith, in this 
book and in his former one about Bruges, 
altho writing for the tourist principally, 


has summarized the main historical facts” 


and has added some information not be- 
fore known to the scholars. There are 
yet to be told the stories of Ghent and 
Antwerp, of Liége and Mons, and of the 
Dutch provinces. 

The Dean of Ely, in writing about 
Cambridge, has, of course, written alto- 
gether about the university. Perhaps one 
curious in odd facts and scenes could find 
something élse worth attention in the city 
and shire, but a visitor would not be 
likely to go far from the college gardens. 
After three chapters about the very early 
beginnings, Dr. Stubbs narrates the his- 
tory of each college in the order of their 
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founding, from Peterhouse, 1281, to the 
Science Schools, openéd in 1904. The 
book is somewhat dry reading, rather a 
book of reference. There are maps of 
ancient and modern Cambridge, coats of 
arms of the colleges, arid lists of college 
portraits. 

The book about Bruges and West 
Flanders’ is the combifiéd work of artist 
and author. It is evidently the result of 
a holiday trip of the two companions in 
well-loved hunting grounds. Mr. For- 
estier’s pictures—colored half-tone repro- 
ductions of water-color paintings—do not 
illustrate the text, nor does Mr. Omond 

“write around” the illustrations ; the 
work of the collaborators is calculated 
rather to show two ways of looking at 
the same general stibject-matter, the 
character of the Flemish people. “There 
is no part of Europé more wanting in 
what is known as ‘scenery’ than Flan- 
ders,” says Mr. Omond; yet in the stud- 
ies of market place and belfry and peas 
ant type Mr. Forestier has found pictur- 
esque aspects of human nature to take the 
place of scenery. His pictures of the 
Flemish Country Girl, of the Grand 
Place at Furnes, and ‘of the Quai du 
Miroir at Bruges, in spite of the limita- 
tions of color printing, are very attrac- 
tive. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bell, in their studies of 
Picturesque Brittany,” have made the 
same kind of book—with a difference. 
Their field has a wealth of natural scen- 
ery and of picturesque human nature as 
well. And in her account of these scenes 
Mrs. Bell has hit upon a happy style, 
uniting the description to a slight narra- 
tive of their journey around the rugged 
coast. Where it is possible to explain 
one’ personal viewpoint in this way it 
always adds charm to the description, 
especially if has occasion to express 
opinions shoiat Miccctnaacies of a people. 
Mr. Bell’s pictures, especially those of 
the Training Ship at St. Malo and of the 
Bay of Douarnenez, are quite as success- 
ful as are those in the other book. 

Kenilworth, Coventry, Stratford-on- 
Avon, Rugby, Warwick Castle, Birming- 
ham—these are some of the namégs. that 
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catch the eye as one glances at the sketch- 
map of the large, handsome volume on 
Warwickshire,” and suggest to the most 
casual reader the wealth of historical, 
literary and architectural material at the 
disposal of the author and artist. Good 
use has been made of it, and, if one gets 
the impression that everything worth 
mentioning in English history took place 
in this shire, he can be corrected by read- 
ing the other volumes of this series on 
Engtish towns and counties. In the pres; 
ent vclume there are 75 full-page color- 
type prints from water-color sketches. 

In Tuscany,’ by Mr. Montgomery Car- 
michael, has more of the personal element 
just alluded to; indeed, it is frankly a 
one-man’s view. The author has lived 
long in the Tuscan cities and has learned 
to admire the Tuscan character. His 
book is a seriés of expositions of that 
character in various manifestations. First, 
there are some chapters about the tem- 
perament of the people in general; then 
descriptions of types, such as the priest, 
the cook and the coachman; then ac- 
counts of less-known iocalities—Porto- 
ferraio, Mont La Verna, Orbetello—and 
of the national sport and the national lot- 
terv. 

The latest volume of this British High- 
ways and Byways series’ deals with the 
county of Dorset. The author has a keen 
eye for picturesque anecdotes and an- 
tiquities, and from every town and almost 
every manor, inn and farmhouse he ex- 
tracts something of historic or literary in- 
terest. But all this archeology is borne 
up and carried along by an easy, flowing 
style, so it does not weigh upon the 
reader, and Pennell’s pen-sketches come 
just at the right time. The literary glean- 
ings of this district have a wide range, 
extending as they do from King Arthur 
to Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 


& 


The Heart That Knows. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


The sweetness of lilac blossoms and of 
honey-laden clover, the beauty of still 





4 Warwicxsaire. Painted by Fred Whitehead, de- 
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dawns and sunsets, the uplift of far- 
flung spaces, the strength of troubled 
tides, the salt of the sea and of tears— 
all these the reader will find in Mr. Rob- 
erts’s new story of the shores of the Bay 
of Fundy. The characters are as well 
defined and as lovingly painted as the 
landscape, and that is much to say of a 
book whose author is a landscape painter 
and nature-lover in every fiber of his be- 
ing. We may be sure of a satisfying 
background to Mr. Roberts’s stories; in 
the present instance it is intimately ap- 
propriate to the moving drama enacted 
by a group of fisher-folk, farmers and 
sailors who inhabit the village of West- 
cock. The story is full of human inter- 
est. There was to be a wedding in the 
little church of Westcock, solemnized by 
the large-hearted and clear-headed rector. 
A ship sails out of the bay on a two- 
years’ voyage, carrying the expected 
bridegroom and leaving a defenseless girl 
to scandal and disgrace without a word 
of explanation. Jim’s readiness to be- 
lieve evil of the woman who loved and 
trusted him, and who had a peculiar 
claim upon his consideration, would be 
incredible were it mot that, as Coleridge 
told us, 
“To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain,” 

and we have King Lear and Othello to 
prove that jealousy and vanity form a 
rich soil in which treachery may plant 
dark seeds of mistrust. The female Iago 
is a slender, red-haired slip of a girl- 
demon, clever beyond belief. Incredible, 
too, it seems that a man should give im- 
plicit credence to a lie for twenty years 
and give it up in twenty seconds, with 
no other proof than the assurance of a 
“heart that knows.” But we forget the 
improbability in the joy of the workman- 
ship. The slow martyrdom of weary 
weeks of waiting, when, as poor Luella 
says, “there is nothing to do,” has never 
been portrayed with more fidelity or 
poignant sympathy. In many primitive 
communities a betrothal is held as sacred 
as a marriage, the promise of faithful- 
ness is so seldom broken, that a case like 
the heroine’s in its rarity invites reproach 
and social ostracism, not so much that 
she has erred as because sh2 has been 
deserted. The son’s fierce championship 
of his mother thru his troubled child- 
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hood, and his quest of vengeance as a 

man are powerfully told, tho the scenes 

in far-off countries have neither the quiet 
charm nor the persuasive truth of the de- 
scriptions of the region about the Bay 
of Fundy. 

& 

Power Lot. By Sarah P. McLean Greene. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1.50. 

It is strange that in two novels that 
have come to ou: table this week, both 
of which are sure of a wide reading, the 
central theme is the restitution of a man’s 
better. self thru the power of a good 
woman’s love. We have had-a surfeit 
of bad heroines, and this may mark the 
first incoming wave of . reaction. There 
is not much else to note in the case of 
Power Lot, save a return to the earlier 
manner of “Cape Cod Folks,” with plenty 
of very obvious drollery, of the. Marietta 
Holley sort. Yet, in some mysterious way, 
the characters are real people, and we 
form a mental picture of them, which is 
badly caricatured by the cuts which pro- 
fess to illustrate the book. Power Lot, 
like “The Fighting Chance,” by Robert 
Chambers, has an attractive hero, usually 
described by the phrase, “his own worst 
enemy.” Each has a charm of face and 
temperament not to be resisted by the 
serious-eyed heroines. Girls are so often 
warned never to marry a man to reform 
him that we wonder why these authors 
have disregarded the dictum. To. be 
sure, a recent medical book dares the 
assertion that “20,000 men yearly die of 
alcoholism in the United States who 
might have been saved if doctors only 
recognized that drunkenness is a mental 
and not a physical disease.” If this be 
so, the inhibition of the will by the hyp- 
notism of love may not be so incredible a 
thing as it has seemed. “It is the 
only anchor that holds,” says Mr. 
Chambers’s hero, in “The Fighting 
Chance.” “All the others drag.” How- 
ever the reader may decide the question 
as to the wisdom of Mary’s step, one 
thing is made most clear—that the sunny 
temperament, flashing like a golden ray 
across a somber room, has an unspeak- 
able attraction for the unusually serious. 
People will wonder why. as they won- 
dered at Dorothea Brooke for falling in 
love with the slight-natured but sweet- 
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tempered Will Ladislaw. But George 
Eliot was too careful an observer oi 
human nature to make any essential mis- 
takes, and she recognized, as does Mrs. 
Greene, the compelling charm sunshine 
has for a heart that has lain long in the 
shadow. So much of the psychology of 
Power Lot is true, and not without in- 
terest, whether the reformation of the 
hero be credible or otherwise. 


& 


xA Whimsey Anthology. Collected by Caro- 
lyn Wells. New York: Chas, Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25. 

Miss Wells has followed up her three 
other anthologies of “Nonsense,” “Par- 
ody” and “Satire” with the present vo!- 
ume, which is filled with fantastic versifi- 
cation; acrostics, limericks, centones, 
monorhyrhes, palindromes and all the 
other amusing things that can be done 
with the English language, with the oc- 
casional assistance of other tongues, What 
strikes us most forcibly is the usefulness 
of the book as an argument for spelling 
reform. How anybody can read the fol- 
lowing poem and not be moved to adopt 
the “three hundred words” and want to 
increase them to six hundred, we are un- 
able to comprehend : 

“As a farmer was going to plough, 

He met a man driving a cough; 


They had words which led to a rough, 
And the farmer was struck on his brough. 


. 


One day when the weather was rough, 
An old lady went for some snough, 
Which she thoughtlessly placed in her mough, 
And it scattered all over her cough. 


While a baker was kneading his dough, 
A weight fell down on his tough, 

When he suddenly exclaimed ough! 
Because it had hurt him sough. 


There was a hole in the hedge to get through. 
It was made by no one knew whough; 

In getting through a boy lost his shough. 
And was quite at a loss what to dough 


A P and man had a bad cough, 

o a doctor he straight went ough, 
The doctor did nothing but scough, 

And said it was all fancy, his cough.” 

It is often said that complete phonetic 
spelling would render ambiguous certain 
words which are pronounced alike, but 
now spelled differently. That is true, but 
it is generally overlooked that it would. 
on the other hand, assist in distinguishing 
between others which now are likelv to 
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be confused, owing to the fact that they 
are spelled alike. Even a moderate spell- 
ing reform would prevent such a catas- 
trophe as the following ostensible mono- 
rhyme: 

“‘Now boys,’ the farmer said, ‘there'll be a 


row 
If you upon the river go to row 
When we’ve so much to do. The Chester sow 
Has rooted up the lawn; therein go sow 
Some clover seed; then help clear out the mow 
In which to put the hay that we shall mow. 


“‘*Tomorrow morn; when that is done I ‘low 
You may, if then the sun is not too low, 
Go hunt and fish” So to our work we bow; 
Which done, we’re off, with arrows, rod and 


bow. 
x 


Disenchanted. By Pierre Loti. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Pierre Loti goes far afield for his finest 
effects. “The Icelandic Fisherman” of 
long ago, “Madame Chrysanthéme”’ from 
the Island Empire, and now the Disen- 
chanted, who are the imprisoned ladies 
of the Turkish harems. He now, like 
the author in this novel, returns to the 
scene of his first romance of 1879, 
“Aziyadé.” Disenchanted is used in 
its old sense, of being freed from en- 
chantment, of awaking from the long 
sleep of Islamic seclusion and ignorance 
without being allowed the freedom for 
which the awakening calls. No doubt 
the suffering Loti depicts is real enough 
and keen enough, yet it lacks poignance 
to the reader; the figures of the sad little 
victims of ancient customs and modern 
enlightenment are too shadowy as they 
flit thru his pages. Poor little gray 
ghosts of womanhood, shrouded in tchar- 
chaf or yashmak, sold like bales of Ori- 
ental silks, slaves of the deadly monotony 
custom has for immemorial ages pre- 
scribed for well-born Turkish women! 
We are sorry for them, but their trag- 
edies do not touch us as they should. 
Perhaps it is the very gorgeousness of 
the descriptions in which Pierre Loti has 
wrapt the forlorn, girlish figures; the 
picturesque appeals to him, and he can- 
not forget to note color, costumes, shafts 
of light on minaret and mosque, even 
when human destinies hang wavering in 
the balance and human hearts are burst- 
ing with anxious fear. And so we have 
marvelous pictures of Stamboul, full of 
wonderful hues, and as rich in woven 
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fancies and arabesques of garlanded sen- 
tences as some rare old prayer rug of 
Khurdistan; but we have no agonizing 
feeling that we are looking on at a bit 
of real life torn, raw and bleeding, from 
actual tragedy. It is sorrow and pain 
seen thru a veiling yashmak, a tragedy in 
a dream. The beautiful life-prisoners 
ask very little in spite of their enlighten- 
ment and of the fact that they read 
Renan and Nietzsche in their originals: 

“The maximum they claimed was that they 
should be regarded to a greater extent as 
thinking, free and responsible beings; that they 
should be allowed to see certain men in their 
homes, veiled, if it were insisted on, but to 
talk to them—especially when there was any 
question of marriage. ‘With no greater con- 
cessions than these we would rest satisfied, we 
and the women after us, for at least half a 
century, till a more advanced stage of our 
evolution. ‘ 


That even so much has been hitherto 
refused them has made them “creatures 
of transition and anguish,” and Mads to 
many a heart-break and suicide. We 
wonder at the freedom of thought and 
of reading which has been allowed the 
high-born Turkish woman, so that she 
is today highly cultured. Perhaps their 
masters feel that if they guard the out- 
ward conduct closely it matters little 
about the free spirit; that if they bar the 
cage securely, the bird may exercise its 
wings within the narrow limits, not 
dreaming or not caring that the wings 
may beat against the bars until they are 
broken and torn. Altogether, Disen- 
chanted presents a very new view of the 
Turkish women. To say in how far it is 
truthful must be left to thosé who are 
more familiar with harem life than we. 
M. Loti, like other sailormen, has, or 
professes to have, a sweetheart in every 
port, and he “learns about women from 
them.” But the women of Japan have 
indignantly repudiated him as the inter- 
preter of their thoughts and feelings, and 
it may be that the Turkish women, if 
they gain a voice, would likewise disavow 
any kinship with Djenai, Zeyneb and 
Melek. When the story was appearing 
in the Revue Des Deux Mondes it was 
hailed as “the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the 
harem”; but there have been many 
Uncle Tom’s Cabins of one thing and 
another, none of which have accom- 
plished so ‘much toward reforming the 
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evils they described as did their proto- 
type. Evidently something else is needed 


to move the world besides a problem and’ 


a novel. 
& 


The Battles of Labor. By Carroll D, Wright, 
Former United States Commissioner of 
Labor. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
& Co. $1.00. 

The chief merit of these four lectures 
is that accuracy, especially in statistical 
presentation, which Mr. Wright always 
attains. But they contain nothing new 
either in fact or philosophy. In one re- 
spect they darken counsel. By classing 
as labor battles the insurrectionary up- 
risings of slaves in ancient days and of 
serfs in the Middle Ages, the author ob- 
scures the difference between political 
and economic struggles. An escaped 
slave, like Drimakos, who organized a 
band of outlaws in a mountain stronghold 
and fgrced tribute for years from the 
neighboring country, on condition that 


he regulated the robbery and suppressed’ 


guerrilla thieves, has no point of resem- 
blance of practical value to Samuel 
Gompers. - Rob Roy was not a labor 
leader. Jack Cade, with his demand that 
“We will that you make us free forever, 
ourselves, our lives and our lands,” has 
no family likeness to John Mitchell, with 
his demand “We will that you bargain 
with us collectively and fix by mutual 
agreement the terms upon which we will 
sell you our labor.” In view of Mr. 
Wright’s general conservatism—his par- 
tial defense of the Taff Vale decision of 
- the House_of Lords, which the House of 
Commons has already repealed; _his 
somewhat amazing declaration that 
“Communism is the basic element of all 
socialism,” and his consequent matter- 
of-fact declaration that socialism is im- 
practicable, and his mildness of- objection 
even to “blanket injunctions”—it is of 
special interest to notice his allegation 
that “in some of the great historic strikes 
the employers themselves have instigated 
acts of violence”; that manufacturers 
have deliberately provoked strikes in or- 
der to get rid of surplus stock, and that 
old freight cars have been pushed by 
employers’ agents into incendiary fires 
during railroad strikes in order to in- 
crease both the disorder and the bill for 
damages. Seldom is so damaging a 
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charge made against employers upon so 
high authority. 


A Handbook to the Works of William 
sae age By Morton Luce. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. — 

Mr. Luce’s volume is something more 
than a handbook; it is a criticism and an 


‘esthetic, too. Not only does it contain all 


the generally accepted facts with regard 
to Shakespeare, together with the general 
consensus of critical opinion, but it also 
propounds a number of original, or at 
least novel, ideas and dramatic theories 
of its own. As such may be mentioned 
the notion of antitheta, whereby the opin- 
ion of the real Shakespeare is to be 
caught between the extreme utterances of 
his characters—a modification of Pascal's 
doctrine of extremes; and the conception 
of Shakespearean tragedy as finding its 
dramatic principle exclusively in * the 
great law of moral progress.” With 
some of these ideas it is, to be sure, diffi- 
cult to agree thoroly. Tho usually sound 
enough where the extravagances of oth- 
ers are concerned—with regard to the 
metrical tests of the plays, for example. 
and the purely conventional explanation 
of the sonnets—yet Mr. Luce is not al- 
ways so reliable when his own notions 
are involved. He is disposed to exag- 
gerate Aristotle’s and Dr. Bradley’s at- 
tempt to estheticize and “demoralize” 
tragedy. And student-like, he is occa- 
sionally supersubtle, as in taking ever) 
airy echo of classical literature to be an 
indication of Shakespeare’s conscious 
scholarship. But for this very reason. 
no doubt, the volume has an interest usu- 
ally foreign to handbooks. It is sug- 
gestive, stimulating, and to the lover of 
Shakespeare, thoroly readable. 
at 
Rahab; a Drama. By Richard Burton. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

- Dr. Burton’s Rahab is a pretty 
enough academic exercise. But it has 
about as much to do with existing con- 
ditions as has the megatherium. Thev 
are both extinct, drama of this order and 
megatherium; and the effort to revive 
the latter would be hardly more idle than 
one to revive the former. For, after all. 
call it tragedy, drama, or what you will. 
the nearest literary type at which this 
“play” aims has been dead for a century 
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or so. And the fact may explain the 
failure of most of our attempted literary 
drama, such as Mr. Phillips has been 
practicing so industriously. It is dead; 
and the best thing is to let it alone, as the 
French have done, and try something 
new. 
i & 

Lucy of the Stars. By Frederick Palmer. 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.50. 

A painful story, as smoothly written 
as a funeral procession moves, in which 
the author snatches hope and happiness 
from every character, and draws the cur- 
tain upon his performance only when 
there is no possibility of any guardian 
angel’s remedying their sad destinies. It 
is all very well done, but what is the 
good of doing such a bad thing well? 
Sensible, normal people will not care for 
a romance in which sorrows and griefs 
are the only heroes and heroines. 


e 


Literary Notes 


Ir is an inspiration to a business man 
merely to look over the September number of 
System, with its 328 pages of illustrated adver- 
tising and articles on commercial tactics. 


....The Friendship Calendar Co. (New Bri- 
tain, Conn.) publish a blank day-by-day leaf 
calendar, which can be filled with pleasant re- 
minders and messages from a wide circle of 
friends ($1). 


.An ingenious little parc written for 
children and profitable for grown-ups, incul- 
cating unselfish giving, is Thru the Woods, by 
Katherine M. Yates. (K. M. Yates & Co., 
Chicago, 50 cents.) 


“A volume of Selected Lyrical Poems of 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, published by 
Harper & Brothers at $1.50, contains all the 
poems of his first volume, “Laus Veneris,” 
and.thirteen others. 


....When you are waiting for a train or 
have a chance to read aloud for half an hour 
to a group of friends on a picnic, you will find 
the Little Comic Masterpieces, published by 
McClure, Phillips & Co., just the thing, Pigs 
is Pigs, by Ellis Parker Butler; A Good Sa- 
maritan, a Mary Raymond Shipman An- 
drews, or Breezy, by J. George Frederick; they 
are all funny enough. (50 cents.) 


....1he Pathological Aspects of Religion, 
by Josiah Moses, is a dissertation for the doc- 
torate at Clark University, made by a diligent 
collection of more or less important instances 
of the perversion of the religious instinct, 
such as mysticism, fetichism, ritualism, emo- 
tionalism, etc. The author has evidently read 
widely, but there is very little originality per- 
ceptible either in his methods or conclusions. 
(Sold by G. E. Stechert, New York. $1.50.) 
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-From President Roosevelt’s addresses a 
number of paragraphs have been selected, cov- 
ering the wide range of topics on which he 
speaks, and published in a small volume under 
the title of A Square Deal, by the Allendale 
Press (Allendale, N. J.). Education, race sui- 
cide, trusts, labor unions, immigration, the Mon- , 
roe Doctrine, the negro problem and world 
peace are a few of the subjects dealt with. It 
is a convenient book for reading rooms and 
school libraries. 


& 


Pebbles 


Oh, hitch your wagon to a star, 
As Emerson suggested, 
And thus avoid the trolley car 
When traffic is congested. 
Justice Brewer, in speaking to the Yale 


alumni the other day said: “Now, Secretary 
Taft is the politest man alive. I heard that 
recently he arose in a street car and gave his 
seat to three women.’ 

—Baltimore Sun. 


“Yes, that girl that was a-visitin’ th’ Per- 
kinses surely was a good looker,” says young 
Meddergrass. 

“You got right well acquainted with her, 
didn’t you?” asked young Corntossel. 

“Well, I ain’t one to brag. I ain’t a Don 
Jewann or nothin’ like that, but I surely had a 
stand in with that girl. I took her home from 
singin’ school first week she was pet an’ kept 
company with her every Sunday night regul ar 
after that. Hadn’t been goin’ with Ter more'’n 
a month afore she let me squeeze her hand, 
an’ just about a week afore she went away I 
hugged her—I sure did—when I was tellin’ 
her good night.” 

Young Corntossel looks at him admiringly. 
Meddergrass continues : 

“T really believe if I’d ’a’ had another week 
I ‘could ’a’ kissed her!”—Buffalo Evening 
News. 


THE public-s —— lady met the little boy 


omething about his appearance 
She stared at him in her near- 


on the street. 
halted her. 
sighted way. 

The Lady—Little boy, 
home? 

The Little 
home, 

The Lady—And loying parents? 

The Little Boy—Yes’m. 

The Lady—I'm afraid you do not know 
what love really is. Do your parents look after 
your moral welfare? 

The Little Boy—Yes’m. 

The Lady—Are they bringing you up to be 
a good and helpful citizen? - 

The Little Boy—Yes’m. 

The Lady—Will you ask your mother to 
come and hear me talk on “When Does a 
Mother’s Duty to Her Child Begin?” next Sat- 
oon afternoon, at three o'clock, at Lyceum 

a 

The Little Boy (explosively)—What’s th’ 
matter with you, ma! Don’t you know me? 
I’m your little boy !—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


haven’t you any 


Boy—Oh, yes’m; I’ve got a 





Editorials 


The Wind and the Whirlwind 


THOsE that sow the wind must reap 
the whirlwind. We wonder if they like 
the harvest in Atlanta, Ga. 

Those that sowed it were Hoke Smith 
and Clark Howell. Each wished to be 
Governor of Georgia, and each controlled 
a newspaper. A chief claim of their plea 
for support, which each made with stri- 
dent tongue and screaming type, was his 
superior hatred of the negro. “If made 
Governor,” said Hoke Smith, “I will 
have illiteracy laws past that will shut 
out every negro from the ballot and let 
in every white man.” “No,” said Clark 
Howell, “we can shut him out in a bet- 
ter way, with taxes; for your law will 
shut out white men. And did not Hoke 
Smith,” Clark Howell continued, “when 
Secretary of the Interior under Cleve- 
land, give a six-hundred dollar clerkship 
to a negro which ought to have gone to 
a white man?’, And John Temple 
Graves, who had another paper, and 
would have liked to be Governor of 
Georgia, joined the chorus, in his own 
way, damning the negro, each of these 
three distinguished citizens of the capital 
city of the South vying with the others 
in cursing the negro, the freed negro, the 
negro that was trying to get education 
and wealth, the negro ambitious to rise 
and succeed, in the city famous not least 
for its negro seminaries and colleges. 


And the negroes were angered. In 
one and another conference the cultured, 
self-respecting negroes of Georgia and 
the country expressed their indignation 
and made their demands for equal civil 
rights. The most peaceful among them, 
who had gone down from New York to 
Atlanta to praise the path of peace along 
which Booker Washington was leading 
them by the arts of industry and the ac- 
quisition of modest wealth, editors and 
bankers, came back incensed at the in- 
sults they had received, and ready to join 
with DuBois and Trotter in their Niag- 
ara movement. One of the best known 
of the negro bishops, leaving the train at 
Atlanta, passing out thru the main pas- 
sageway of the station, was halted by a 
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policeman and told that niggers could not 
go that way, but must leave by a side 
door. If intelligent men, accustomed to 
self-restraint, were thus incensed, what 
would be the effect on the worthless, reck- 
less negroes whom Atlanta had educated 
in its dives and saloons, and who had 
been told that their chief passion was to 
insult white women? Then came the re- 
ports of attempted assaults by black 
fiends, some true, some imaginary, and 
the Atlanta News called on the. white 
men to rise in Ku-Klux Klans and ex- 
terminate the race; and Clark Howell’s 
paper demanded that the laws against 
vagrancy be applied to every black man 
that loitered about a saloon, and that he 
be sent to a convict camp. Indeed, had 
not one of the other millionaire candi- 
dates for Governor got rich out of a ne- 
gro convict camp? 

Then came the whirlwind, well pre- 
pared, faithfully sown. Two negroes 
were arrested on the charge of attempted 
assault. One escaped; the other, who 
was certainly innocent, was seized by a 
mob from the officers and killed. But 
that was not enough. The passion so 
carefully incited by vicious journals and 
eloquent ranters burst forth. The crowd 
was ready to kill, as their yellow journals 
had bidden them, offering a thousand 
dollars reward. So they attacked any 
negro they could find, riding in his Jim 
Crow seat in a trolley car, or walking 
home from work. They even broke into 
a barber’s shop and seized and killed two 
negroes quietly plying their trade. No 
one knows how many negroes were 
killed, a dozen at least, probably a good 
many more, and they were wounded by 
the hundred. It was as bad as a mas- 
sacre of Jews in Russia, as senseless and 
as barbarous—and we ask our President 
to protest to the Russian Government 
against Kishinef, Bialystok and Siedlce! 

And this is not the end of it. The dis- 
turbances and riots continue. Of course 
they do. They are provoked. A hun- 
dred negroes met Monday night in their 
lodge room to protest, and they talked 
bitterly. It was reported to the police, 
and they came to arrest them, and there 
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was shooting and killing on both sides. 
There had been the day before a meeting 
of white people to protest, and they had 
not been disturbed by the police ; but that 
negroes should meet and talk was “sedi- 
tious,” and that they should arm them- 
selves in defense was dangerous, altho 
one shop has sold $16,000 worth of arms 
and ammunition to white men. 

What will be the end of it all? We 
cannot guess, but we know that to their 
latest day of life a pall of shame and hor- 
ror ought to rest on Hoke Smith, Clark 
Howell, John Temple Graves, and every 
other man who has stirred up this race 
hatred, violence and crime, and brought 
this ringing curse on Atlanta and the dis- 
graced State of Georgia. 


a 
A People’s Lobby 


WHATEVER may come of the “People’s 
Lobby,” which Washington dispatches 
have been teiling us about, the idea that 
it embodies is one of the essentials of a 
republican system of government. Not 
only is eternal vigilance the price of lib- 
erty, but the vigilance must be systematic 


and businesslike as well as unremitting. 
Personal and corporate interests do not 
leave to chance the legislation or the 
administrative policies which they hap- 


pen to care about. And the people that 
would hold its cwn against the attempted 
encroachments of privilege must be as 
alert and as thoro in both aggression and 
defense as its enemies at all times are. 
There is, however, nothing so very 
new in the most recent scheme that has 
been proposed. It is, of course, interest- 
ing, if true, that men like Mark Twain, 
Lincoln Steffens, William Allen White, 
John Mitchell and Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
are willing to give time and energy to the 
work of watching Congress and protest- 
ing against the things that ought not to 
be done. If they really do what their 
abilities and public reputation qualify 
them to undertake, they will prevent an 
enormous amount of evil on the part of 
the unpatriotic and the greedy economic 
interests that care nothing for the repu- 
tation or the future welfare of the coun- 
try which harbcrs and protects them. It 
is not to be expected. however, that these 
particular men will in person stand 
about the corridors of the Capitol, to 
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buttonliole representatives, or to admon- 
ish Senators that their “treason” is bring- 
ing them to humiliation. They will have 
to work, if at all, thru some organized 
machinery, and in so doing they will 
naturally follow methods already well ap- 
proved. 

For many years past we have had a 
people’s lobby here in the State of New 
York that has rendered a really splendid 
public service, which the public ought to 
be better acquainted with than it is. The 
State Charities Aid Association, organ- 
ized to overlook the administration of 
the various charitable enterprises that are 
maintained out of the public revenues, 
long ago discovered that it must con- 
stantly watch at Albany against legisla- 
tion designed to extort boodle for poli- 
ticians from the provision made, for the 
relief of suffering. Entering upon this 
undertaking, the association has steadily 
increased its activity in guarding public 
interests, and it has received the earnest 
co-operation of other disinterested pub- 
lic bodies, especially the New York Char- 
ity Organization Society. ‘ Could a com- 
plete record be made and published of 
the services which these organizations, in 
their capacity of self-constituted people’s 
lobby, have rendered to the taxpayers 
and humane citizens of this Empire 
State, it would be a magnificent showing. 
A similar work and record have charac- 
terized the Indian Rights Association in 
Washington. 

The example which they have set has 
been widely followed, and it is not too 
much to say that today the agencies for 
watching legislation in behalf of the peo- 
ple are extremely well crganized and ex- 
tremely efficient. The various commit- 
tees of the City Club and of the Citizens’ 
Union are conspicuous examples of these 
most useful voluntary public function-- 
aries. In other States, the idea and the 
method have heen adopted, and there is 
every reason to expect that a very few 
years will see in every commonwealth 5f 
the American Union a multitude of effi- 
cient organizations for doing this most 
necessary part of the people’s work. 

Yet, after all, the people themselves 
must be, in the last resort, their own 
watchers of their own interests. They 
must know what their interests are; they 
must know what the hostile interests are; 
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they must know the attitude, the records, 
the associations of their public men. 
They must be in a position to make the 
life of the politician a strenuous one, and 
circumspect. This means both increas- 
ing popular intelligence and increasing 
popular devotion to the public service. 

Increasing popular intelligence here in 
America we probably can count on. Can 
we as confidently count on the disinter- 
ested public service of each average citi- 
zen? It is easy and natural for the man 
who has no ambition to hold public office 
to fall into a way of thinking about his 
own personal relation to public affairs 
which seems to absolve him from active 
participation in them. He is likely to 
feel that if he goes to the polls once a 
year and casts his vote he has done all 
that is‘required of him. But voting is in 
reality only a very smali part of the pub- 
lic duty of every American citizen. A 
far larger part consists in the obligation 
to read and to think about public affairs 
and public men. It is each American’s 
duty to keep himself informed; to know 
what questions are up; what legislation 
is proposed; what men are backing it, 
and why; what legislators will stand for 
it, and what there is “in it” for them. 

We fear that, measured by these re- 
quirements, scores of thousands of 
American citizens are not yet doing their 
whole public duty. Yet, on the other 
hand, we see a thousand signs that the 
popular interest in public affairs is grow- 
ing day by day. We confidently believe 
- that the number of voters who make the 
intelligent watching of public affairs as 
much a part of their daily lives as their 
business engagements are is destined to 
grow with wonderful rapidity. And 
therein lies the hope of our democratic 
republic. 

& 


The Red Devils 


Tere has been a week of racing with 
automobiles; racing over a long course 
to decide. what machines of American 
make shall try for a prize against foreign 
machines, and every day has brought its 
accidents, altho the most skilled chauf- 
feurs were managing the best made ma- 
chines. Accidents were inevitable. They 
cannot be helped under the conditions if 
the machines are made to go over such 
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roads as we have, even the best, at a 
speed that would be unusual for a loco- 
motive on steel rails from which the 
flanges will not allow the wheels to 
escape. 

The conditions of racing with automo- 
biles are essentially dangerous. The 
wheels are of rubber, liable to be pierced 
at any moment, cut by a bit of glass or © 
sharp stone, in which case the machine 
will “skid” and run into the most con- 
venient stone wall or side of a house or 
telegraph pole, and very likely kill the 
riders. There is a multitude of such 
cases. Or the machine may actually turn 
turtle at 50 miles an hour. Not long ago 
one of the young men of the Gould fam- 
ily, at Lakewood, going at not the most 
excessive speed, ran one of his wheels 
into a pile of sand in the road, which 
suddenly whirled the machine around 
and over and nearly killed the rider. 

Then there is the danger of running 
over a dog or a man. Whichever it may 
be, man or dog is killed or seriously 
maimed, and very likely the machine is 
broken and the occupants injured. It is 
not strange that cities and towns forbid 
such reckless and dangerous speed. 

In its proper place the automobile is a 
magnificent invention. We hope for the 
time when it will replace horses, at least 
for city traffic. But the public streets, 
where men and women and children walk 
and play, is no place for fast automo- 
biling. And yet men have such a mania 
for seeing what they can do that they will 
disobey the law and keep a sharp eye to 
see what policeman is around, so that 
they can exceed the legal speed. And 
very many of them pay no sort of atten- 
tion to pedestrians crossing the street, but 
think if thev toot a screeching horn they 
can forge along and the pedestrian must 
look out for himself. It has been pro- 


-posed that the horn be forbidden, nui- 


sance that it is, and then the rider will 
understand that the streets belong to 
those who walk, and that he must take 
the responsibility of avoiding them. 

The man who rushes his machine at 
top speed must give his entire attention 
to it. He must keep eyes and thought at 
extremest tension. He can enjoy noth- 
ing of the scenery; he cannot talk to his 
companions, whose lives are at his mercy, 
and who are nearly as anxious as him- 
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self. He has the automobile face. The 
only satisfaction he has is the bare con- 
quest of space and time. He has gone 
at the rate of 40 or 50 miles in an hour, 
and that is all. He has done, at infinite 
labor and expense, what a swallow can 
do with utter ease. 

We make no complaint against auto- 
mobiles, much as those hate them who 
do not own them. They are bound to 
revolutionize traffic. They are cleanly 
and comfortable ; the future is with them. 
But leave speed for its own steel rails, 
and then let us have no grade crossings. 
The common roadways are for common 
people at common rates of travel. We 
would have automobiles that run on our 
country roads gaged so that they cannot 
go at a rate of over 15 miles an hour at 
the extreme, and probably 12 would be 
better and safer. The automobile of the 
future will not be a dangerous machine. 
The public will get used to it, just as now 
we are used to the bicycle. We use the 
bicycle now for business or pleasure, and 
not for a racing speed. Men do not bend 
over and rest on low bars, as they did; 
they ride to enjoy themselves and at a 
comfortable rate. It will be so with the 
auitomobile. Now it is a fad of gilded 
youths, and they must race. In a few 
years the fad will pass; everybody will 
have a machine, and it will be used for 
‘business and pleasure; and only on re- 
served tracks will those race who have 
to labor’ to waste their time and money. 
May the time soon come when those who 
ride an automobile will be gentlemen, or 
at least gentlemen enough to understand 
that they do not own the roads, and that 
pedestrians have the first right of pas- 
sage. 

a 


Setting up Housekeeping 


Now that the brides and grooms are 
returning from their wedding journeys, 
a word of advice: Do not keep it up, the 


jourrieying pastime. It is all very well 
for newly married people, but we have 
too much of the migratory habit in this 
country when there is no honeymoon 
aberration to excuse it. Settle down 
somewhere and stay there. Have a home; 
do not “board.” Boarding is an un- 
natural, abnormal existénce, which tends 
to make people selfish and exacting. A 


husband who holds his landlady ruthless- 
ly accountable for his comfort will be 
more exacting of his wife later on, when 
they begin to keep house for themselves. 
He should be taken in hand during the 
honeymoon period, when it is not his 
nature to find fault with anything, least 
of all with the flushed, anxious bride who 
presides with such charming diffidence 
over her own culinary imperfections. 
For once a man gets, say the table- 
growling habit, the most painstaking wife 
will find it hard to please him. - And 
“boarding” is attended by many evils for 
the young wife. In the first place, it de- 
prives her of the right occupations and 
provides her with leisure for the wrong 
ones. Now, a woman, even the “ad- 
vanced,” civil-service, hoplite type, is usu- 
ally overwhelmed with domestic inspira- 
tions and aspirations so soon as she is 
married, and thus normally fitted to life, 
and these home-making instincts outlive 
in a boarding housé. Besides, if the 
husband works, the wife should not con- 
sent to be idle, like a mere mistress, but 
she should be his help-mate and home- 
maker. That is as much her duty as it is 
his to provide the means. 

And, having eschewed “boarding,” do 
not “live with father and mother” when 
you can avoid doing so. It may be nat- 
ural for them, but it is not for you. Your 
particular business is to pitch a separate 
tent and start a family of your own, not 
to go on adding to that of your father- 
in-law. This lazy, shiftless habit of 
remaining with the old folks when it is 
unnecessary cannot be too strongly, con- 
demned. For one thing, it is discour- 
aging, undignified. The young husband 
is not entitled to the honors and distinc- 
tions of his new state. “He cannot even 
sit at the head of the table, or pay the 


grocer’s bill, or order the plumber out. 


And why should a young wife wear her- 
self to a nervous frazzle trying to fill her 
mother-in-law’s place, even if she gets 
the chance to keep house that way? 
Where is the glory? After all, it is not 
her place. Again, left to yourselves, you 
may conceal some old faults from one 
another till you outgrow them, but in the 
old home they know them and are ready 
to proclaim them as a joke any day. But 
it will not be a joke for John to discover 
that his sunshining Bessie had the reputa- 
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tion for being peevish at the breakfast 
table, nor for Bessie to learn from John’s 
younger sisters that he was wont to come 
in late of nights before he was married. 
Thus shorn of the reputation for perfec- 
tion, they both have less incentive to out- 
grow old faults. And that is not the 
worse danger. Parents know little 
enough about rearing their own children, 
and they are never disposed to practise 
even that little upon their grandchildren. 
They have lost heart for disciplining 
youth by that time, and for this reason it 
is important to avoid the enervating effect 
of their grandparents upon your children. 

In short, it is best to keep house, even 
if you cannot afford one in “the most. de- 
sirable residence portion of the city.” 
You will find many of the best-bred peo- 
ple there to keep you company. And 
having begun, there are certain rules to 
observe in order to keep the whole thing 
from tumbling about your ears, for many 
a young couple have started bravely and 
ended sadly. It may be that the wife ap- 
pealed too often for admiration in her 
new adventure and deserved it too little. 
Women are curiously vain in these ways. 
And she may have made the mistake of 
trying to satisfy her husband’s appetite 
with too many delicacies on the table, and 
not enough homely, substantial food. 
Men are really very primitive in this par- 
ticular. You may spoil them, help them 
acquire critical, epicurean palates by of- 
fering them salads, ices and pretty femi- 
nine confections, but they can only be 
satisfied with common, everyday food— 
- bread, ‘meat, beans, etc. When her hus- 
band’s stomach turns against this kind 
of dishes well prepared, the young wife 
may know that there is something the 
matter either with his morals or training. 
He is not a normal man. However, she is 
much more likely to err on the other side 
—insist upon his eating “lady cabbage” 
when he has been accustomed all his life 
to having it seasoned with bacon. 
And a little bacon does not injure a man. 
He has no complexion to preserve. Let 
him have it.. And make your points upon 
more important matters, if you must 
make points, altho this is itself a bad 
practice. That man is best governed 
who does not know that he is governed 
at all. 

And even when every other difficulty 


has been happily adjusted, sometimes the 
young couple tire-of the home -becaus¢ 
the evenings are so dull. They are no: 
sufficient company for one another. The 
husband, wearied by the le day’s 
strain, reads or dozes upon-the sofa. The 
wife is offended at such indifference ‘and 
the husband is shocked. because she 'cries 
so easily. Let her cry. The shedding 
of tears rarely hurts a woman; usually 
she feels better, refreshed, baptized after- 
ward. Besides, it need not be so dull as 
it often is. Almost any man will lay 
down his paper, forego his nap, for a 
“lark” with his wife. This is- an im- 
portant suggestion. Women are not dis- 
posed to go often enough on larks with 
their husbands. And in case he is even 
grouchy about it, you have only to pro- 
pose going alone, and sticking to the ad- 
venture, in order to’ bring him to terms. 
Bear this in mind and you will have a 
happy home—that man is a wild animal 
who can never be wholly domesticated, 
who is amenable to tact, but not to attack. 
because the latter awakens his wildness 
and the former allays it. 

But it often happens, even when the 
domestic arrangements of the home are 
perfect and the husband and wife com- 
panionable, that they still tire of the 
home. This brings us to the deepest 
trouble of all. Why did they make it— 
the nest—finish. and line it so prettily? 
Back of the whole effort lay the subcon- 
scious expectation. They did not: fully 
realize the fact, but they were looking to 
some ultimate, paramount reason for. the 


‘need of a home. And when the years 


past without bringing the child, they: get 
the futility of the whole thing. To be 
sure, they said they did not want chil- 
dren, but they needed them in every self- 
ish hour of their selfish lives, in. every 
primly garnished corner of their lifeless 
house. Verily, they have had their re- 
ward; days and nights of leisure and 
pleasure which the child’s coming would 
have filled with labor and care. But now 
the poor thing they made, the house they 
huilt, the hearth they brightened with 
holy fire, has no meaning, is without con- 
tinuation, a mere matter of -dust and 
ashes made into a certain shape. “And so 
one last solemn word of advice: Do not 
keep the child out. Else there is no right 
reason for marriage and no -particular 
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occasion for a home; that is, no lofty, 
satisfying reason for one. 


ed 


Proper Names 


THe Pure Food Law passed by the 
last Congress placed upon the Secretar 
of Agriculture an exceedingly difficult 
and -responsible task—that of preparing 
the definitions and regulations under 
which food shall be manufactured and 
marketed in the future. -The questions 
involved are so complicated that the rul- 
ings must be more or less arbitrary, and 
will at the best involve the destruction of 
valuable trade-marks of many industries, 
and change the currents of commerce to 
the extent of millions of dollars a year. 

In their desire to do the fair thing the 
three National Food Commissioners, 
headed by Dr. H. W. Wiley, have just 
finished an open hearing in New York 
City, during which they patiently sat 
thru a week of sultry days in a room 
crowded with anxious-hearted manufac- 
turers, importers and dealers of drugs, 
foods: and drinks, but whether the mani- 
fold and contradictory advice they re- 
ceived, the complaints they listened to 
and the hypothetical questions thinly veil- 
ing real cases that were presented for 
their decision, have reduced the burden 
of their perplexities cannot be told until 
the revised rules are published. 

One of the most difficult points they 
have to settle is when a proper noun be- 
comes a common noun, a question that 
grammarians have never been able to 
agree upon, even when there was not a 
cent involved in their decision. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has ruled that geo- 
graphical names must be used on cans 
and packages to indicate the place where 
manufactured, and must not be used to 
indicate quality or kind. The first require- 
ment is hard enough to comply with, for 
it interferes with two established customs 
—branch factories and local labeling. For 
example, a manufacturing chemist may 
have distilleries in a dozen places for his 
essence of peppermint, and the products 
bottled from the same barrel. If he does 
keep them separate and label them differ- 
ently, to his own disadvantage and the 
advantage of his rivals, nobody can tell 
by analysis of the product whether the 


labels are correct. . Besides, our friend 
the gist on the corner can no longer 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing his own 
name as manufacturer on the labels of 
his bottles. 

The second stipulation, prohibiting the 
use of geographical names as adjectives 
modifying the name of the product, is 
still more upsetting. We can no longer 
speak of “Bologna sausage” unless it is 
really made in that Italian city. We can 
only speak of it as “Bologna style sau- 
sage.” The only legal “Frankfurters” 
are those from Frankfort, and “West- 
phalia hams” will henceforth come only 
from Westphalia. This is about as far 
as the Commission have gone yet, but it 
is evident that the principle they have de- 
cided upon is far-reaching in its applica- 
tion. 

It is hard to tell where this rectification 
of names will end.. Obviously, the baked 
beans and brown bread that have made 
Boston famous will have to be confined 
to that city, altho imitations, so labeled in 
long primer type, can be made elsewhere. 
We must go to Saratoga to eat “Sara- 
toga chips,” altho our menus can read 
“chips a la Saratoga.” But, of course, 
they cannot claim to be made from “Irish 
potatoes,” unless there is a certificate of 
importation. The only safe way will be 
to call them “spuds.” 

You may plant “Concord grapes” in 
the State of Delaware, but if you want 
to ship them across the State line they 
must go as Delaware grapes. We must 
in the future depend upon the city of 
Concord to supply us with grapes of that 
name. Sardines must come from Sar- 
dinia. The young and frisky herring off 
the coast of Maine may sport as he will; 
he is no longer liable to. be taken for a 
sardine. All the “Limburger cheese” at 
large must go back to Limburg, even if 
it makes that little city uninhabitable. 
“Vienna bread” can only come from 
Austria, and “home-made bread” must 
be true to name, regardless of bakery 
laws. “Cologne” must, of course, come 
from the city which gave it the. name; 
the Commission will probably not venture 
to decide which of the Farina families is 
entitled to make it. The little corner of 
the Arabian peninsula cannot supply all 
the “Mocha coffee” that the world needs, 
and there must be a “Greater Little 
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Neck” if we must get our clams from 
there. Who knows but purists in. lan- 
guage will require us to stop calling 
our tableware “China,” and allude to it as 
“porcelain, Chinese style.” ‘“Worcester- 
shire sauce” is confined -to Worcester- 
shire. We must drive back the Hun- 
garian gulash to Hungary, the Welsh 
rabbits to Wales and the Irish bulls to 
Ireland. What shall be done with Aus- 
tralian ballots when they are not made 
in Australia, and with Jeffersonian 
democracy which is not true to name, 
must be left to the decision of some 
future commission. 

No misleading pictures can be em- 
ployed on labels. “Canned chicken,” as 
now ordinarily made, must bear a picture 
of a calf or none, The beautiful colored 
prints of grapes, currants and straw- 
berries will disappear from the tumblers 
of gelatine jelly and casks of apple jam. 
And doubtless the picture of the devil 


will be banished from the cans of deviled. 


ham. 

In the case of alcoholic liquors, geo- 
graphical names have been most exten- 
sively employed and most completely 
legitimized by long usage. But hence- 


forth more than the smell of peat smoke 
will be necessary to authenticate “Irish 
whisky,” and “Scotch whisky” will have 
to prove its identity, a requirement that 
would be a blow to literature if extended 


to Scotch dialect novels. Sauterne and 
Bordeaux must go to their own place. 
So must Burgundy, even tho it involves 
the reconstitution of the extinct duke- 
‘dom. When it was announced that the 
sparkling wine made by forcing in car- 
bonic acid gas under pressure must here- 
after be labeled “carbonated,” and not 
“champagne,” as now, the makers of 


“champagne” by fermentation in the bot- ° 


tle openly gloated over the discomfiture 
of their rivals, but their joy was soon 
turned to grief by the premonition that no 
“champagne” had a legal right to the 
name unless it is made in that ancient 
province. The French law requires this 
now, and since the yield of its sunny 
slopes is limited, the result has been that 
grapes from all parts of the country pour 
into the province to stay long enough to 
acquire a residence, just as would-be 
divorcées flock to Dakota. 

But the principle adopted by the Com- 
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mission is a good one, however difficult 
it may be to determine the limits of its 
application. It will have the effect of 
developing local industries and keeping 
up the standard of. their quality. It will 
unfortunately also hinder, to some extent, 
the extension and cheapening of a food 
product. New synthetic products, rather 
than be labeled “imitations,” will prefer 
to coin fancy names, as they are doing 
now, altho that will shut out the small 
manufacturer, because it requires im- 
mense sums spent in advertising to make 
a new name known. A manufacturer 
can get his name into Burke’s “Peerage” 
for less money than he can get it into 
Webster’s Dictionary. 


a 
Harmony Among Reformers in 


Turkey 


It is almost too good news to be true 
that the Armenians in Turkey have at 
last, after centuries of persecution and 
massacre, learned the lesson it should 
teach, and are ready to join with other 
dissatisfied elements in the population for 
mutual defense against a common dan- 
ger. The report comes to us that their 
leaders have decided that they must unite 
with Greeks and Nestorians, and even 
the Young Turkey party of Moslems, in 
favor of the reforms or the revolution 
that must come, but which their dissen- 
sions have so long delayed. 

Thus far, during these centuries, the 
Christian sects in the Turkish Empire 
have hated each other worse than they 
hated their common enemy. Greeks and 
Catholics fight over the Holy Sepulcher 
at Jerusalem, and Turkish soldiers put 
a stop to the combat. In Macedonia 
Greeks and Bulgarians have roving bands 
to burn each otheér’s villages and mas- 
sacre their fellow Christians, while the 
Moslem looks on and is glad. There, 
where the Christian sects are somewhat - 
evenly divided, the Turk does not so 
much need now to kill them, as they con- 
veniently kill each other. It is in the 
districts occupied by Armenians alone, or 
Jacobites or Nestorians alone, that the 
Kurds need to reduce them by fire and 
sword. 

Hitherto it has been the suicidal policy 
of fiery young Armenian revolutionists 
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to make attacks on the Turks, which shall 
give excuse for retaliatory massacres, 
with the hope that the Christian Powers 
of Europe will intervene and give them 
their independence, or at least such pro- 
tection as the Christians have in Syria 
under European supervision. But the 
European Powers did nothing. There 
was too much mutual jealousy among 
them. England might have been willing 
to keep her obligation to protect the 
Christians, but Germany would not allow 
it. She was afraid—and with good rea- 
son—that, once in, England would not get 
out. And equally Russia was not al- 


lowed to intervene, for every one knows © 


that there is no end to Russia’s acquisi- 
tiveness. At every opportunity she has 
been adding territory after territory to 
her empire, until checked by Japan. 

So, discouraged at the failure of a 
mad, mischievous policy, which had re- 
sulted only in worse massacres, the Ar- 
menian leaders seem to have learned their 
lesson, and are now trying to unite, in- 
stead of dividing, the oppressed and dis- 
satisfied factions. This new policy has 
always been the only hopeful one. To 


unite is to conquer. It recognizes that the 


tule of Turkey is no more to belong to 
Armenians or Greeks than it is to Turks. 
The lesson of equal human rights and of 
liberty for all has, we may hope, at last 
been learnt. The whole contact of 
modern civilization has taught it. Every 


book, every newspaper, every letter from 


an emigrant to the United States or, to 
France has taught the people that no 
religion, Mohammedan or Christian, has 
the right to rule over any other. Even 
‘nm Turkey, as even in Russia, the two 
most belated nations of Europe, if not of 
Asia, the people are beginning to hear 
what the very winds and rushes whisper. 
Wher. Persia i; seeking a scrt of Parlia- 
ment, and China a new Constitution, 
Turkey must not lag behind. Perhaps 
her time is near, for the Sultan is report- 
ed ill with a fatal disease. 


a 
Science Applied 


THE particular duty, and the chiefest 
achievement, of Luther Burbank has been 
to bring to the surface and make known 
to the world the drift of the age. It is not 
the fact that he has himself accomplished 
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some remarkable evolutions in the plant 
world that most concerns us, but the 
fact that Mr. Burbank is only one of a 
growing class of workers with nature— 
shall we say with God? This matter of 
plant breeding and plant creation has 
been going on for a long while. It has 
risen into a passion of the age only. with- 
in the last twenty years. Today there 
are not less than some thousands of in- 
telligent plant breeders, and the results of 
their work are revolutionizing our 
orchards and gardens, as well as our 
stables, kennels and country life in gen- 
eral. 

We are led to say this because the 
reputation and fame of Mr. Burbank has 
wakened a spirit of criticism, involving 
considerable injustice. These criticisms 
cannot avoid the charge of envy or 
jealousy, even if they be largely true. It 
is quite sure that many of the new plants 
sent out by. Mr. Burbank have proved ut- 
terly worthless. Some of the fruits have 


‘ proved to be no better than their prede- 


cessors. In a few cases his berries have 
turned out to be pests in the garden. 
The strawberry-raspberry and raspberry- 
blackberry and white blackberry are 
hardly curiosities. They simply show 
that these members of the Rosaceae fam- 
ily can be intercrossed. Such products 
should never have left Mr. Burbank’s 
farm until they had passed the stage of 
mere curiosities. But we are told by 
some of the critics that many of Mr. 
Burbank’s so called creations are not his 
at all. In a few cases there might be a 
dispute of this sort, without in any way 
impugning .Mr. Burbank’s honor ; similar 
disputes arise between authors, and we 
believe that “Beautiful Snow” has no 
less than thirteen claimants. 

The truth is, so far as the distinguish- 
ed Californian is concerned, that he is 
doing, on a large scale, an immense 
amount of experimenting, and some of 
his experiments have got away from him 
before their value has been thoroly 
tested. Meanwhile the immense breadth 
of his work has unfortunately called 
down upon him a cloud of flatterers. He 
cannot get rid of these by any possible 
effort; and we are assured that he dis- 
likes them worse than he does an im- 
practicable weed. In their efforts to give 
him honor they have given him undue 
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honor. In our orchards we have far bet- 
ter commentators of his work. . The 
Shiro plum, the Sultan and the Climax, 
these three alone would be sufficient 
glory for any man that ever lived. But 
of course this does not include all of the 
thoroly tested and approved stuff that he 
has placed in our hands. The first that 
we ever heard from him was in connec- 
tion with a new variety of potato, which 
added millions of dollars to our farm 
values. He has certainly improved some 
of the nut trees; and is doing his best 
to turn wild and degenerate types of 
plant life into progressive and cultivata- 
ble ones. He himself tells us that out of 
a million efforts not more than one suc- 
ceeds. It is no simple matter to break 
up old currents of life, and force them 
into new channels. It requires not less 
than ten or twenty years of testing to 
make sure of many experiments. While 
he applies science to his work, he still 
must abide by the doctrine of permuta- 
tions. President.Jordan speaks of him as 
a sweet, straightforward and unspoiled 
child of nature; never seeking fame or 
money or anything else for himself. He 
classes him with Faraday—a man who 
went straight to the heart of things, while 
our noted scholars were “spending their 
strength on fine points of grammar and 
hazy conceptions of philosophy.” He 
thinks that Mr. Burbank could have done 
a great deal more, and touched life at 
more points, with more wealth at his 
command; but that he might have lost 
something of his simple intensity and 
fine delicacy of touch. 

But we are slipping too easily into an- 
other clapping of hands and possibly un- 
acceptable praise—which has already 
awakened unfavorable comment. The 
recent volume by W. S. Harwood has 
probably done more harm than good. It 
has laid emphasis, not on the fact that 
we are entering a period of great plant 
and animal evolution, but on the fact that 
one man has achieved some wonderful 
results in this field of work. His enum- 
eration of the work accomplished by Mr. 
Burbank is exaggerated and untruthful. 
It leaves out of sight also the debt which 
we owe to other workers in the same 
field. There is not the slightest notice 
taken of the fact that, long before Mr. 
Burbank was heard of, such men as 
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Kirtland, Wilder, Barry were at work in 
the same field, and gave us new and 
greatly improved varieties of cherries, 
grapes, plums, pears and apples. Mr. 
Rogers, some forty years ago, created 
over fifty varieties of hybrid grapes, 
many of which are still the choicest in 
our vineyards. The strawberry has been 
undergoing evolution for nearly a cen- 
tury. Bear in mind that we have in our 
catalogs of high grade fruits hardly a 
single variety that does not have attached 
to it such honorable names as Worden, 
Downing, Davison, Wilder, Cuthbert, 
Munson. The romance that surrounds 
many of these names constitutes a chap- 
ter in science, as well as in the history of 
plant life. Science, when properly un- 
derstood and wisely applied, has always 
been romantic. 

At present the Department of Agri- 
culture, at Washington, is thoroly im- 
bued with this creative and romantic 
spirit. Secretary Wilson is a man with 
imagination, and he can see better things 
ahead. Nearly every experiment station 
in the United States is working effective- 
ly along the same line. It is the applica- 
tion of science to domestic economy. It 
is a successful effort to enlarge the field 
of agriculture and increase the wealth of 
the world. What we need is not novelty, 
or a larger list of novelties, but real 
progress. In every class of fruits and 
vegetables we want better, handsomer 
and hardier sorts. Most of all we need 
fruits that will adapt themselves to a 
wide range of climate. At this point our 
Washington workers are doing us a ser- 
vice that cannot be too highly com- 
mended. We must have apples that 
thrive in Florida, and we must have 
oranges that will be hardy at least as far 
North as the Ohio river. We are well 
on the road to secure these things. In 
fact we have but to find out a want, and 
nature will join hands with us to make it 
good. Mr. Burbank says that he has in 
mind always that happy day when, “with 
better and still better fruits, nuts, grains 
and flowers, the earth shall be so trans- 
formed that man’s thoughts will be turn- 
ed from destructive forces to those that 
are only productive; and will offer his 
brother man, not bullets and bayonets, 
but fairer flowers, richer grains and bet- 
ter fruits.” 
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We see no obligation resting 
on rich people to spend 
money needlessly. We see 
abundant reason why they should put it 
to good use, to the advantage of the pub- 
lic, but if their tastes are simple, we do 
not find any obligation resting on them 
to spend money simply for display. Take 
the case of the richest young woman in 
Germany, Fraulein Bertha Krupp, and 
her sister, who receives a smaller amount 
of her late father’s wealth. They have 
been brought up simply, and their mother 
went with them from Essen to Berlin to 
buy their trousseaux, and expended $250 
for each outfit. They’ were satisfied and 
so was their mother, but the shopkeepers 
thought them stingy. Similarly, the 
royal family of Denmark have been eco- 
nomical, and it is to their credit, and the 
daughters have been the most sought after 
of all the royal marriageable girls. Rus- 
sell Sage has had a multitude of stories 
told of his penuriousness, but he always 
had all the comforts he cared for for 
himself and his wife; and his willingness 
to avoid needless expense and display 
was so far to his credit and to that of 
Mrs. Sage, whatever may be said of his 
neglect to use his wealth wisely in other 
ways. 
os 


They suspect the Czar has 
fled. And why should he not 
flee? Could he ‘do a more 
sensible thing? Is it worth while to rest 
a throne on the execrations of his sub- 
jects? Ifa king must do what his people 
do not wish him to do, what they believe 
to be cruel and unjust, had he not better 
leave the business? Is it worth while be- 
ing a king or queen, anyhow? Here is 
the young Queen of Spain, already weary 
of the etiquet of royalty. She cannot 
drop her state; she must sit in her satin 
dignity all the time, and that is the least 
of royal troubles. It is far better to be 
a ruler after. the style of a common 
American citizen, who makes and obeys 
his own laws. The most fortunate ruler 
in. the world is the King of England, who 
is no more of a ruler, perhaps less, than 
the President of the United States, altho 
some showy rags of ancient form and 
state hang about him. But, as for the 
hated Russian Czar, he can do no-better 
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than go to Copenhagen and live in pri- 
vate peace with his relatives, as comfort- 
able as Eugenie in her retirement; or we 
will give him naturalization papers here 
in this country, and he can buy a West- 
ern ranch and run for Congress. He 
can’t be President. 


i 
A Turkish a are some er 
Hospital ages in living in Turkey. 

The new American hospital 


in Constantinople conducted by Dr. Car- 
rington caught fire and was totally de- 


_ destroyed. That is not peculiar to Turkey ; 


but in the fire some chloroform and other 
drugs kept in store exploded, and the . 
Turkish authorities suspected that dyna- 
mite had been stored there, perhaps for 
seditious purposes, and Dr. Carrington 
was forced to appear and answer the 
complaint.- Fortunately his reputation 
was such that he was able to do it. An- 
other trouble came when the servants 
tried to save the instruments and records, 
but the acute Turkish police thought they 
might be robbers, and would not allow 
them to save a. single thing, and, of 
course, did not save anything themselves. 
There is some insurance, and the trustees 
here in New York will see, we trust, that 
the loss, perhaps $10,000, is made up. 
Those American institutions in Constan- 
tinople—this hospital, Robert College 
and the Girls’ College—are among the 
most notable and useful institutions in 
the city, and are visited by many Amer- 
ican tourists. 


We have it plain- 
Rail ly from Congress- 

ne 5 ies man John Sharp 
Williams, Democratic leader of the 
House, what is the chief objection to 
Mr. Bryan’s proposal for public owner- 
ship of railroads. In answer to a tele- 
gram from the Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch, he said: 

“Bryan is not infallible and does not pre- 
tend to be. He is right about so “ar | things, 
eloquently and greatly right, but absolutely 
and altogether wrong about this one thing, 
especially from the standpoint of racial peace 
and quiet in the South. 

“Let us strongly regulate our railroad rates, 
but not operate railroads.” 

So it is “especially from the standpoint 
of racial peace and quiet in the South” 


Congressman Williams 
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that he is opposed to the Government’s 
operating railroads. What has “racial 
peace” to do with the matter? Probably 
when Mr. Bryan first proposed this plan, 
before his visit abroad, people wondered 
why he wanted the ownership of rail- 
roads generally to be vested in States 
rather than in the Nation, and it was a 
great surprise to learn that the purpose 
was to allow certain States to maintain 
their Jim Crow legislation as to car 
service. When Mr. Bryan allowed that 
the Nation might own and operate cer- 
tain trunk lines, it became clear that he 
meant certain trunk lines going west 
thru the Northern States, and not lines 
going South. But Mr. Williams sees 
the danger, for under national law and 
the Constitution no racial distinction 
could be made in railroads owned by the 
Nation. That the South is not absolute- 
ly opposed to State ownership is seen in 
the resolution past by the Georgia Dem- 
ocratic convention the other day, urging 


that the State-controlled railroads be ex-. 


tended to the sea. 
& 


In the Chinese Re- 
Po set on corder Bishop F. R. 

Graves discusses 
drift of Chinese Christianity, which we 
presume will not differ much from Jap- 
anese Christianity or any other Oriental 
development of the Christian Church. 
The Chinese are an eminently practical 
people, little given to abstruse speculation, 
and their religion is chiefly concerned with 
- duties to the family, the state and to an- 
cestors. Yet there is an ideal element in 
the Chinese nature which has_ given 
many examples of self-renunciation, and 
many martyrs have been produced who 
were faithful to death. Still the main 
characteristic is their practical spirit, 
and it is not strange that custom reigns 
supreme. The stable quality of the Chi- 
nese character makes them law-abiding, 
tenacious of tradition, so that they 
change slowly under new conditions. 
Naturally in religion they emphasize the 
moral rather than the intellectual or 
spiritual. Every coolie can talk about 
filial piety and tell of the five constant 
virtues. Equally they are social, .and no 
country has organized so many gilds and 
trade unions. Their secret societies are 
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a plague to the Government. This prac- 
tical quality, says Bishop Graves, well 
characterizes their Christianity. It will 
not be very spiritual, and it will care lit- 
tle for theology. But it will emphasize 
family life; works of philanthropy and 
good government. Religious services 
will tend to be formal and fixt, while the 
tendency toward the moral side will be 
likely to depress spiritual impulses. The 
Chinese Church will be institutional. It 
will possess countless organizations such 
as burial clubs, benevolent asscciations, 
gilds and the like. This outlook for the 
Church in China is not very different 
from the tendency in this country. We 
are moving in the same way, with less 
emotion, and are making our religion 
more ethical. Indeed, it would seem as 
if human nature were much the same 
East and West. 
J 


In Knoxville, Tenn., the city fathers 
know the value of good roads, and they 
put their money into the roads. But they 
do not know the value of public schools, 
and the schools for both races are sadly 
skimped. They prefer roads for their 
horses’ comfort to schools for their chil- 
dren’s education. But what shall we here 
in New York boast over Knoxville, when 
we are told that on the first day when 
school opened it was found that there are 
over 70,000 part-time scholars, because 
there was .not full accommodation for 
them in the schools? And yet 18,000 new 
sittings have been provided the past year ; 
but that only keeps up with the normal 
increase in the number of scholars, and 
makes no provision for the arrearages. 


J 


There is not always that antipathy of 
Christians to Jews which Prof. Goldwin 


Smith recognizes. In a mountain vil- 
lage in this State, where many summer 
visitors gather, the minister of the 
Methodist church learned that a Jewish 
rabbi was at one of the hotels; and he 
called on him and offered him the use of 
his church for a Jewish service, and it 
was accepted. A little later the Jewish 
children arranged a performance and 
collected about a hundred dollars, which 
they handed over for the aid of the 
church. 
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Insurance 


Policy-Holders File Their 
Tickets 


THE policy-holders’ tickets under the 
new insurance law, for trustees of the 
Mutual and New York life insurance 
companies, were filed in this city and at 
Albany on September 18th. No oppor- 
tunity was afforded to any one to exam- 
ine the tickets prior to their filing, which 
was delayed until just before 5 o'clock of 
the last day fixed by law. The Inter- 
national Committee’s ticket was the only 
one named by policy-holders’ in the New 
York Life. Two tickets were filed, how- 
ever, for Mutual trustees, one prepared 
jointly by the International Committee 
and the Mutual Life Policy-holders’ 
Association, and the other by some 200 
individuals, who have appointed a proxy 
committee,and who are represented by 
Albert S. Bard, a lawyer of very excel- 
lent reputation. The name of Charles E. 


Hughes appears. upon what is called the 
“Selected Fusion” or Bard ticket, in spite 
of the statement credited to Mr. Hughes 


that he would not serve if elected, and 
that he had not given permission for the 
use of his name as a candidate. 

Well-known names are among those 
on the “United” ticket in the Mutual and 
the “International” ticket in the New 
York Life. Mayor Adam, of Buffalo, 
heads the alphabetical list of Mutual 
nominees, and with him, among others, 
are Col. S. S. McClure, Hermann Sielck- 
en, former Chief Judge Andrews of the 
Court of Appeals of this State, Cyrus L. 
Sulzberger and ex-Mayor James D. Phe- 
lan, of San Francisco. Among the New 
York Life nominees are Adolph Lew- 
isohn, Frederic R. Coudert, ex-Ambas- 
sador William F. Draper and Mayor 
Guthrie, of Pittsburg. 

The third ticket is puzzling to insur- 
ancemen, and the only New Yorker 
named on the proxy committee, Mr. 
William A. Duncan, president of the 
Greenwich Bank, has declared that he 
knew nothing about the third ticket in 
which he figures beyond the fact that Mr. 
Bard, of counsel for the ticket, had asked 
him to act as a proxy. 

The insurance situation, as evidenced 
by the various. tickets now placed in 


nomination, seems to indicate that a des- 
perate struggle for control is being made. 
Samuel Untermyer, in an_ interview 
cabled from London, is credited with say- 
ing : 

The so-called fusion ticket is, of course, a 
mere trick to divide the policy-holders. I be- 
lieve it will be a boomerang. The policy- 
holders are not likely to accept Mr. cClin- 
tock, who was so active in trying to kill legis- 
lation, or Mr. Dexter, or Mr. Peabody, who 
has fought efforts to get the lists. Mr. 
Hughes, of course will repudiate this bare- 
faced attempt to use his name in connection 


‘with the movement he opposes, and I do not 


doubt that Mr. Wanamaker will do the same. 

“Every step the men now in management 
have taken in the effort to hold control of the 
companies’ vast funds exhibits their despera- 
tion. I find that they have effectively pre- 
vented the European policy-holders from get- 
ting copies of the lists. The London policy- 
holders were told that they were the thir- 
teenth applicants on the list, and that when 
their turn came they could have only one rep- 
resentative to copy the lists, which means that 
they would be ready in about two years. The 
same tactics were used with the Continental 
policy-holders. : 

“The men who are opposing the policy- 
holders in this fashion apparently know that 
a change of management would mean expo- 
sure and restitution.” ; 


THE fifteenth annual volume of Hay- 
den’s Cyclopedia of Insurance for 1905- 
1906 has just been issued by the Insur- 
ance Journal Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. It contains the usual. mass of in- 
surance information compactly and alpha- 
betically arranged. In some cases the in- 
formation regarding certain of the insur- 
ance companies is not as full and com- 
plete as the seeker after information 
might desire, but the volume is never- 
theless a very useful insurance handbook. 
Prices, $2.50 and $3 per volume, accord- 
ing to binding. 

....A young fellow bought 2,000 ex- 
tra fine cigars and had them insured for 
their full value, smoked them up and de- 
manded the insurance, claiming that they 
had been destroyed by fire. The case was 
taken to the court and the judge decided 
in favor of the young man. The insur- 
ance company then had the young man 
arrested for setting fire to his own prop- 
erty, and the same judge ordered that he 
pay a fine and go to jail for three months. 
—Higginsville (Mo.) Leader, 
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Crops Here and Abroad 1 


Tue decline in the’price of. wheat since 
the early part of July has been due not 
only to the unprecedented size of our own 
crop (estimated to be 759,000,000 bush- 
“els), but also to the abundant harvests in 
Europe. | Trustworthy. estirnates make 
the output in.the importing countries of 
Europe greater than that of last year by 
about 90,000,000 bushels. This increase 
compensates for a shortage of about go,- 
000,000 in Russia. Large gains are re- 
ported in France, Germany and Austria, 
with smaller increases in Italy, Belgium, 
Spain and Portugal. The world’s crop 
of wheat this year is the largest ever har- 
vested. Beerbohm’s Liverpool report 
makes it 3,500,000,000 bushels, against 
3,366,720,000 in 1905. Our Govern- 
ment’s latest report points to a record- 
breaking corn crop of 2,780,000,000 
bushels, and crop authorities whose opin- 
ions have weight say that the total will 
be nearly 3,000,000,000, The cotton crop 
will probably exceed 12,000,000 bales, 
and be second only to that of 1904. 


..--A new high record for the price 
of memberships in the Boston Stock Ex- 
change has been made by the recent sale 
of a seat for $37,500. 

...-An order for 12,400 freight cars, 
the cost of which will be about $15,000,- 
000, was given a few days ago by the 
Pennsylvania 10ad, which had already 
ordered about 22,000 similar cars since 
the beginning of the year. 

....+The Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, sometimes called the Glucose 
Trust, has decided to invest $5,000,000 
in a new plant at South Chicago, occu- 
pying 50 acres of land: This action will 
be taken on account of the aggressive 
competition of new independent com- 
panies. 

....The Cunard steamship ‘“Car- 
mania” brought to New York on the 
1gth inst. $10,328,500 in gold coin and 
bars, the largest quantity of .gold ever 
carried across the Atlantic by a single 
ship. This valuable freight, placed in 
the specie room on the. main deck, was 
carefully guarded by armed watchmen. 

....In a notice concerning the New 
Netherlands Trust Company, printed last 
week, we inadvertently referred to Edgar 
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Financial 


L. Marston, of the banking firm of Blair 
& Co., who is interested in the orgamiza- 
tion of the new ‘company, as president»of 
the Farmers Loan and. Trust Company. 
Edwin S. Marston is the president of the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company, but 
he is not interested in the New Nether- 
lands Trust Company. 

...-Reports of the pig-iron output for 
the first half of 1906 indicate that the 
world’s output for the entire year will 
exceed 57,000,000 tons, of which a little 
more than 25,000,000 will have been pro- 
duced in the United States, 12,000,000 in 
Germany, nearly 10,000,000 in Great 
Britain, and 3,000,000 in France. These 
figures leave 7,000,000 for all the other 
producing countries. The world’s output 
has doubled since 1895, owing mainly to 
the increase in the United States and 


Germany. 

....The Bankers Trust Company, of 
this city, which has a capital of $1,000,- 
ooo and a surplus of $500,000, has just 
declared a quarterly dividend on the 
stock of the company of 4 per cent., in 
place .of.the 2$ per cent. rate which has 
hitherto prevailed. This action, if made 
permanent, will increase the returns from 
stock in the Bankers Trust to a 16 per 
cent. basis. E. C. Converse is president, 
J. F. Thompson vice-president, and T. W. 
Lamont, second vice-president of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company. 


....Dividends announced: 

Franklin Trust Co. (Brooklyn), quarterly, 
3% per cent., payable September 2oth. 

United Fruit Co., quarterly, 134 per cent., 
payable October 15th. 

Interboro.-Metrop. Co. (Collateral Trust 
4% per cent.) coupons, payable October Ist. 
‘Colorado & Southern Rway. (1st Preferred), 
2 per cent., payable October Ist. 

Amer. Woolen Co., Preferred (30th con- 
-secutive quarterly), 1%4 per cent., payable Oc- 


tober 15th. 
N.Y, Cent. & H. R. R. Rd... 1% per cent., 


payable October 15th. 
nion Typewriter Co. (1st Preferred), 3% 
per cent., payable October Ist. 

Union Typewriter Co. (2d Preferred). 4 
per cent., payable. October Ist. 

Union Typewriter Co. (Common), 3 per 
cent., payable October Ist. 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co.. (Preferred, 
Assenting -and -Non-Assenting), 2% -per.cent., 
payable October toth. 

Natl. Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent. 
payable October Ist. 

uff. & Suse. R. R. Co., quarterly, 1% 
per cent., payable October Ist. 
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% With Good 
SECURITY 


The opportunity to obtain a fair return 
on savings —s% per year—offered by the 
Industrial Savings and Loan Company, is 

worthy the investigation-.of all careful in- 
volun, 

The Industrial Savings and ion Com- 
Pp. is a stro: ogressive, ably man- 
savings institutton that has been 
ESTABLISHED 13 YEARS 
Conducted under Supervision of 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Assets of $1,750,000 protect our patrons. 
The judicious wring wn of sents placed 
in our care—loans —7 made upon the 
very best class of New York and suburban 
real estate, to home aco gg yy ed the 
above capable management and is- 
ion, enable us to pay 5% PER YEAI upon 
savings accounts, and earnings are reckoned 
for every day funds are left with us, no 
matter when received or when withdrawn. 
Remittances made quarterly or semi-an- 
nually by check, or 
compounded as de 

sire 

Write for full par- 
ticulars and let us re- 
fer you to some of 
our patrons in your 
locality. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


19 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 





IN 5 LB. LOTS 28¢ A POUND 


REGULAR PRICE 33c A LB. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TRY OUR GOODS 
On asample order of $5 and upwards of Teas, Coffees, Spices, Ex- 
tracts and Baking Powder we yvillallow you 20 per cent. off and 
PAY ALL express charges so that you may thoroughly test the 
quality of our goods. This is a chance that is seldom offered—it 
gives all a chance to purchase our goods at less than wholesale 
prices. 








We are Selling the Best New-Crop 


50c TEAS in the U. S. All Kinds. 
Eng. B’kfast. Genco Guages, Mixed, Japan, Im- 
perial, Gunpowder, Y Hyson, and 
Good Oolongs, mixed and Eng. B’ifast 25c and 30c a Lb. 





We are Selling the Best 
25c COFFEE Good Coffees, 12, 16, 18, 20c a Lb. 
ta All Coffees Freshly Roasted Dai 
Fas oon, PB tes GT Paavo 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


C-33 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 
P. 0. BOX 289 TEL. 2451 CORT 




















The VICTORIOUS } FIRST in SPEED 
D A R FIRST in ENDURANCE 
RA C O FIRST in ECONOMY 
FIRST WATER COOLED CAR IN 2-GALLON EFFICIENCY TEST 


Covering a distance of 46.44 miles on 2 gallons of gasoline 
Defeating 62 competitors—including 16 foreign cars 


WINNER 

OF THE 
VANDERBILT 
CUP RACE 
1906 








40-60 H. PD, DOUBLE PHAETON DARRACQ. 
LANDAULET, LIMOUSINE AND TOURING CARS READY FOR DELIVERY 


DARRACQ MOTOR CAR COMPANY sec Grth ana osen sts. NEW YORK 


LICENSED IMPORTERS UNDER SELDEN’S PATENT 
AGENCIES: In Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. DARRACQ PARTS IN STOCK. 
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As Others See Us. 

‘WE would: be glad to see ourselves as 
others see us, but we cannot, because the 
others do not see us in the same way. It is 
very confusing. As fair samples of the 
conflicting views in regard to THe INDE- 
PENDENT which come in the editor’s mail we 
give the two following—one from a man 
who likes everything we do and the other 
from a man who likes nothing we do: 


Wasaurnecton, August 24th, 1906. 

Anent some of your recent talks about your- 
selves, possibly it will not be without interest to 
you to know what one of your humblest sub- 
scribers thinks of Tue INDEPENDENT, and particu- 
larly certain features of it. 

I wish to register my approval of your talk on 
page 1 of the August 16th issue, on your “Survey 
of the World” department. I think it one of the 
most valuable and interesting features of the 
magazine. It is also unique. A feature that is 
both unique and very good ought to be perpetu- 
ated. This department is more than a mere 
chronological table of events. It is very readable 
in form, and, where possible and desirable, it 
shows the relation of one event to another, or. 
others, in a very interesting and helpful way. The 
compiling and editing work of. this department 
seems to me to be of the highest order of its 
kind. It seeths to me to require a diversity of 
talent of high order. 

Your compiler must have the self-denial of a 
saint to resist the temptation to inject his per- 
sonal views now and then. But this is one of the 
principal merits of the “Survey.” I quit reading 
somewhat similar departments in some other 
magazines because of the habitual obtrusion of 
the personal views of the editor. In reading a 
history or a news summary one likes at least to 
imagine that he is reading a record of facts. He 
does riot enjoy the necessity for halting at nearly 
every turn to mentally combat the inferences or 
conclusions of the chronicler. Moreover, the 
average reader, I think, often wishes to reserve 
to himself some of the pleasure of drawing in- 
ferences and conclusions. 

When we consider that on scarcely any subject 
in the field of sociology do any two persons agree 
on all points, or on any general proposition that 
may be assumed as a major premise or principle, 
it is more apparent why the injection of personal 
opinions into the “Survey” would be unfair and 
unsatisfactory. No reader would be entirely satis- 
fied, while many would suffer annoyance. 

To me the “Survey of the World” has come to 
be indispensable. If I do not always read it 
through, I always at least glance it through, and 
I have the satisfaction of knowing that therc is 
in my file of THe INDEPENDENT a fairly accurate 

record of a given event. 





Equally do I approve and enjoy the other fca- 
tures of THE INDEPENDENT, and I wish to men- 
tion especially the editorial department: 1 like 
to turn to your editorial pages for an opinion or 
a conclusion on a given subject and the reasons 
therefor, or an analysis or exposition or sum- 
mary of some subject. But the chances are that 
at such a time I am comparatively at leisure and 
in the proper attitude for a mental “set-to.” | 
turn to your editorials in an entirely different 
spirit from that in which I read the “Survey.” 
One most enjoys opinion, instruction and dog- 
matism when they are sought by him. When, as 
in Tue INDEPENDENT’s editorials, the rules of ar- 
gumentation are fairly observed—the facts ac- 
curately given or implied, and the issue fairly 
stated,—one can follow a chain of reasoning with 
real pleasure, even though he may not coincide 
in every conclusion. In any event, the reader is 
always benefited by reading Tae INDEPENDENT’s 
editorials. 

I am pleased to say that I seldom if ever find 
anything in your editorials with ‘which I am un- 
able to coincide. If ever, it-is in mere matters 
of expediency or policy;.never in morals. 
I find myself inclined to differ from Tue Inor- 
PENDENT on any ethical point I would probably 
inquire closely whether the fault was not in my- 
self. For THe INDEPENDENT seems to have set 
for itself the highest possible ethical standard. 

I take a number of papers and magazines, but 
I like Tue INDEPENDENT the best. To me it is 
the one indispensable publication. 

Worcester, Wis., August 7th, 1906. 

I enclose one dollar which is due on subscrip- 
tion to THE INDEPENDENT, which please to stop. 
I do not understand it. Its religion is unbelief, 
and its articles on science a jargon of words with- 
out meaning. Its woman writers are absolutely 
pestilential and its record of passing events the 
only part which I can read with patience. Its 
summing up of the life of Susan B. Anthony and 
its moral seems all wrong to me. , Any woman 
who marries, and is a good wife and mother, 1s 
doing infinitely more and better for her country 

and the world thari she did. I don’t~want.to 
learn to believe in evolution, nor to doubt the 
bible, it being on the face of it, to me, much the 
more credible, even as a human work, of the two. 
I am not setting up for a critic, but a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind prompts me 
to give these reasons why I do not care to con- 
tinue to read THE INDEPENDENT. 


The only part of the last letter that we 
can agree with is the second sentence. Evi- 
dently the misunderstanding is too deep to 
be explained away, so we have no protest 
to .offer against his declaration of inde- 


pendence. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, 


New York City. 
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- READING NOTICES ~ 


BOSTON @ MAINE CAFE- 
DINING CARS. 





to eat, and there is nothing so 
ger as the announcement 


Dining - The Boston & Maine R. R. has recently in- 
augurated a new Café-Dining Car service and special cars 
have been provided for the serving of meals on all of 
its through trains over the Fitchburg division. The B. & 
M. Dining Cars were built by the Pullman Palace Car 
Company, which fact is a guarantee of careful finish and 
sumptuous appointment. diner sits at table and eats 
well cooked food, daintily served as he looks out upon 
the wonderful landscapes of New England. The service 
in the café cars wil: be a la carte.—Adv. 


HOW TO HAUL HEAVY LOADS 
It is said that when common grease is used on the 
axles of a wagon, nearly half the power necessary to 
move’ it is used to overcome friction. If this is the 
case, the use of the best axle grease is nearly as im- 
portant as 4 good horse.. ‘On thé other hand, an axle 
grease that “gums,” is nearly as bad as none at all. : 
A very clever idea to reduce friction and make it 
easier to haul heavy loads is a mixture of ground mica 
and mineral grease which is manufactured by the Stan- 
dard Oil Co., and sold everywhere under the name of 
Mica Axle Grease. This is the most perfect lubricant 
for all kinds of wagons. ‘The reason is, that the finely 
ground mica in the mixture forms a thin surface or 
coating on the axle, that is almost frictionless. It 
smoothes over and fills up any roughness or irregular 
surface on the axle, making an almost’ glass like bear- 
ing. The practical result as a load’ lightener is wonder- 
ful: Furthermore, after this coating of mica has formed 
on an axle, only a very small quantity of axle grease 
need be used, thus making its use a decided economy. 
Mica Axle Grease is put up in convenient tin boxes 
and is sold nearly everywhere in hardware and genera 
stores. It saves horseflesh, money and time. , 


{Don’t be ‘‘Dozey’’ 


during business: hours—the - 
wide awake man, with good 

digestion and a clear brain, 

will pass you, sure! 


rape-Nuts 


food contains the natural 
food elements from wheat 
and barley—Albumen,. 
Phosphate of Potash, etc.— 
that keeps brain and nerves 
in perfect repair and make 
easy digestion. 

Note the difference after 
10 days use of Grape-Nuts. 


‘¢ There’s a Reason ’’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 








FOR SALE 





FARM FOR. SALE. 160-Acres; well watered, timber 
coal, fruit, telephone, rural delivery. Box 96, New 
Alexandria, Pa. 





WANTED 


WANTED—American woman, physically strong, speak- 
ing at least one foreign language. Work is mostly out- 
of doors, and requires knowledge of city conditions. Ad@ 
dress Box R, The Independent. 


Wilson’s Rolling Partitions 








A marvelous convenience and 
the most effective method for 
dividing large rooms in Churches 
and School Buildings into small 
‘rooms, and vice versa; made 
from various kinds of wood; 
sound proof and air tight; easily 
operated and lasting. Made also 
with Blackboard surface. Fitted 
to new and old buildi Used 
in over 5,000 Churches and 
Public Buildings. Mention Tue 
Ixperenpent for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling 
; Steel Shutters. 


: JAS. G. WILSON MFG CO. 
: » 9 West 25th Street. New York. 





[EWIS® @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Onutlery, Utensils, Orockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sete, Andivens and Wondera, Houno-cleauing Articles 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE “PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST PORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 














by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 


t30 Fultom Street, New York. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 














‘To Insure Jellies and P 


_ Your jelliés and preserves will av rag ok 
e 


or jar, with a’'thin' coating of Pure 

in the world ‘to my eet na ‘the surest. 
Simply pour. a little melted_ pataffine over , 
‘the contents of the glass, or, if it is a jar, 
dip top 2” melted paraffine. ” 





ou seal seth 
wal ok ee 






‘> 64 ett” Ge | 




































TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over six months old, ‘twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.66 
a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received 
one-week before change is to take effect; the old as well 

the new address 1d. be given. 

Persons desiring the return of: their man addressed if not 
pted, should send a stamped and add aioe 
cannot, however, in-that case, hold ourselves 

for their return. ieatw:,s. 











FISK . — 85 Cedar St.; N. ‘Y., 
Fiscal: “Agents, z 








Company will be paid on the 15th of October, 1906, to 
pe gg of record at thé close of business” September 
1 
’ 
Transfer books for Preferred Stock Will be closed at the 
close of business September 28, 1008, and .will be reopened 


October 16, 1906... 
WM. 4H. DWELLY, JR.; Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 17, 1906. 


UNION TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
The twenty-seventh semi-annual eee ae and 
te ty: Patel ~ . jas dividend of fou Aone cent. eat (4%) 
twenty- ~ r 
mi-ann ot 











Ns FYE WATER 















8 
o 
e 
t 
1 
th 
te 
P 
Go 
‘ at 
is odorless, tasteress, acid proof, and will posi- x 
tively exclude ‘Outside air from fruit jars, or - 
jety giasses. Useful in numberless ways— = 

in the laundry; when ironing; to make wood 
tubs harm.ess-to. butter; as a wood filler; ft 
a floor wax, etc. ’ 4 
Sold in cakes of about one pound weight na 
by all dealers—full directions with ea 190 
cake Write for attractive little folder — he 
telling.-about. Pure -Refined .. Paraffine 1906 
and its many uses. i 
TH 

-STANDARD.OIL 
‘COMP ae fork 
co a : n ’ ' of 3 
ssits3 F iibiuu 11 baa Sept 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. ai. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN; -° = - - > Publisher. ~ THIRTIETH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND per 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office woliel ib meni, elven Moke bad nde: holde 
as Second-Clase Mail Matter. dend of One dnd Three-Quarters Per. Cent. er on 
, the Preferred Capital Stoek of the American Woolen 












DIVIDENDS nm the Preferred stock, and sémi-annyal 

_- dividend of of three per cent. 8%) on ee Common stock = 

“Buffalo @ Susquehanna Railroad Company ist, ibod when n checks 3 oT ea til stoctholder 

Common Stodk” Dividend” No. © 30: record & c rans 

regular eK ividend of ONE AND ONE. fee ee Ei pecan ot 10. Ke.  GIELOLY, Beesttary a 
quaker ag ae a el seen City; N. J., September 10th, 1908.” on’ 
5 Ooty A. Treaaurer. © : 


a3f 


e 








ee MBTROPOLITAN COMPANY. 


TSHER,. Secretary. 
= ReERRTR SOUT BERN 
1 Broadway, «N: 





2s ptember 1, 1906. 
A dt aot r cent. (2%)* onthe first preferred 
stock of ts Compe has been = by its Board 
of Directors. sr ist, gat. of surplus 
earnings, to “holders of record of wh. pref. rred. ee st | 
ae a fi ‘thé ‘close of or business on 
r books the first Oe eae e* ; ey 
thls Oe “4 "be. - at 12 o'clock noon, Sep- 
ag ag reopened at 10 o'clock 


roa STBUART MACKIB, Treasurer. 


No. 5 Nassau St., New Xa Pi September ist, 1 
r books of. the fi rst preferred stock of The 
Southern lway Company will be closed 

ogg Re ne and will re- 


2d, 1906. 
red to distribute 
when received 


noon. on September 
~o'clock A. M, 


oer lly & CO., Transfer Agents. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE were ee 
; New York,~September f1, 


a é f the Board of Directors held this Mier a 
dividend f two and one-half pef cent. 
i NS 
TS 0! on urday, mber the 
t-one o’elock - ‘ 


books will, close on Saturday, Sept. By » | 
and reopen on Monday, October ‘1, | 


"Kk J. "WARBURTON, Treasurer. | 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 


t. 27, 1906. 
Board of a have to-day ai 


The red a quar- 
terly dividend = FOUR PER CENT on the pe | Stock 
of thle yxable 
er. = books. 


Rs and after Oct. ist, 
be. closed from Sent. 224 to | 
MAURICE H. EWER, “Cashier. 

OTIS. ELEVATOR COMPANY 

1? Battery Place, New zm City, Sept. 11, 1 

- THE BOARD OF DIRBOTORS of the Otis Bievator 
pany has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share upon the preferred stock of the company, payable 
at this office on October 15th, 1906, to the prefe stock- 


holders of ee st the close of business on September 
1906: a books will close September and 


reopen Oetober 1 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 
NEW YORK, oases 18, 1906. 


DIVIDEND No. 152. 
rectors have dividend 
Capital 





tranefer- 
t one o'clock .P. M: 














_ WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric & Manufacturing Company 
w York, Se ee 19, 1006. 





payable, 
Treasurer, 181 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. st r 
of record at the close of business Se 4 
HHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 
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Tue MIDDLESEX 


parca. Mompeny | 


eappitdoun, Chiicinicur : 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 





Sist YEAR 


This Company pays 5 per 
cent. interest'on deposits and 


vour money may be with- 
irawn at any time on demand 
—Absolute safety is assure@. 


Write for the Book eff 
CALVERT MORTGAGE @ DEPOSIT Co. 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore. Ma. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
- GOLD BONDS 


aa plsterest 3 payable somif-antivall 
Of, ie 


ve es EM New 
With each bond 
These lands earn $30 


‘company, 
give a bonus of .two acres 
- banaae land, cleared, and 
making an 18 
Illustrated rature containing Government figures, 
ng large permanent income from these planta- 
tides, oe = upon which Bonds can be purchased, 








brought into bearing. en harvest 
ant. bey the fruit or the owners. 
© $60 per acre annually net, thus 
to Om investment. 
mailed 
Special proposition to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Write AMERICAN-HONDURAS COMPANY 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








HOW TO 
PROFITABLY INVEST 


IN 
REAL ESTATE 


An interesting book! moins free u uest. 
Invaluable to eeeaetis and real phe ar ‘coneta, 


STOKES & KNOWLES, Realty investments 
176 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 





‘THE INDEPENDENT 





MAKING GOOD 


The. New York Realty Owners Company 

. has made good to hundreds of shareowners 
who ‘are receiving 6 per cent. interest, 3 
cent, semi-annually, on sums of from 

100 to $5,000 each. 

The company has been in successful oper- 
ation more than ten years, and has assets 
of a million and a quarter dollars. Hun- 
dreds of letters from satisfied shareowners, 
over 11,500 checks, amounting to thousands 
of dollars paid as profits and an increased 
surplus show results. It is not an experi- 
ment but an established success. 

This company can “help you in the same 
way it is helping hundreds of others to get 
the full return from the use of their money 
in the safest business known—New York 
real estate ownership. © 





Send for Booklets 
New York Realty Owners Co. - 


9 Fifth Ave., New York 





NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, Sept. 19th, 1906. 
Notice to Stockholders in Heference to ‘Increase of Capital 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting pee el day, 
authorized the issuance of $29,839,560 additional pital 


stock. 
Stockholders of this Company will be entitled to sub- 
seribe for such increased stock at the rate of ‘undred 


1906, the ag By subscribe terminating on Friday, 


vember 80th, 1 
The — Books will be closed at three o’clock P. M. 
etober 16th, and poreasee at ten o’clock 
A. ‘hureday, November 1st 


holders, showing the amount for which each stockholder 
is entitled to subscribe, and subscriptions can be made 
only w presentation of such warrants at this office 
on or before Friday, November 30th, following. A form 
will be provided on the back of each warrant by which 
a stockholder may subscribe direct, or may dispose of the 
right to subscribe by assigning it to some person named 


therein, or to bearer. 
8u' ption ber tit may be made on and after. Mon- 
Gecmnber 7th, as must be made on or before 
December . 26th, 1906, for which stockholders 
will receive stock and scrip certificates at time such pay- 
ments are made, stock to carry all dividends declared 
after January 15th, 1907. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 











INSURANCE 
1906 FIRE INSURANCE 


National Hartford 


CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1906 





1906 


$1,000,000 00 
3,483,034 78 
507,618 70 


Capital Stock all Cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 

Unsettled Losses and other claim 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 


2,314,305 48 


$7,304,958 
we a jiceoLs, President. a 
etary. 


A. SMITH. 


NS EYE WATER 








State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 


January _ 1906 


. AS 304.60 


$2, 643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in e Hey, d 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-F. Forfaitare law >. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


trABiLiris, : 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), s 








the 
rance values to which the insured is en- 
sts, rates, aud values for . 
Pam ra ues for any sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. - 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F, Appel, Secretary. Vm, B.Twuener, Asst. Sec’y 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary use to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. ; 


The Creed of 
the Binnacle Lamp 


‘*The gale cannot blow me out, nor the 
sea quench me. I am both comfort and 
company.” There will come a time when 
for comfort and company a little Life In- 
surance binnacle will brighten the dim 
compass, There is another mail. to-day. 


The Wiasbington Lite Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT 




















COPY 


Oakland, Cal., June 16, 1906. 
Frank P. Wilson, Esq., State Agent 
. Continental Ins.-Co. of New York, 
Delger Block, Oakland. 


Dear Sir: 
We cannot let the occasion without 
Bg folk for Jv & prompt and esslike set- 
bad polities held . nag Fy 
fewest, 3 es covering risks 


to ing to $27,000, ‘al all destroyed in 


different Insurance 


When later we have o 
shall not forget the Continen 
Yours very truly, 
GOODHALL, PERKINS & CO. 





THE BEST IS CHEAPEST 


JULY ist, 1906 ‘ 
CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 


ASSETS 


$17,049,386 


LIABILITIES 


$8,526,366 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
AFTER PROVIDING FOR SAN 
FRANCISCO LOSSES 
OVER 


$8,500,000 














CONTINENTAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE : 
46 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 
280 LaSALLE ST., CHICAGO 











Why Not Get The Best? 


THE CELEBRATED 





FR. BECK & CO. 
WALL PAPERS 


are the best and have stood the test 
for 46 years. Ask your decorator 
to show our samples. They cost no 
more. 

- SOLE MAKERS OF 


Lincrusta- Walton 


that permanent wall covering ; many 
new designs and colors. . 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, - - NEW YORK 











. 
. 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security ofits Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
s terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 





ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDER. Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
jAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 -Vice-Pres’t 
G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 








Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 











IF ANY DEALER | 
OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 


WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 
-@ 


Sample Pair, 
Mercerized Me. 
Silk 50c 


Mailed on 
pt of 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
: SUPPORTER 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


LOOK woutecnussensutron 


GEORGE Frost CO., maxens, Boston, MASS., U.S.A, 











Ruablished in Righteen Hundred and 
Comparison with 
other instruments only serves to empha- 
size the quality that makes the vose 
DISTINCTIVE 
end PREEMINENT 


and to increase the favorable comments 
OD VOSE ValUCammmmemmeme 


Send for catalogue and full information. 


VOSE @ SONS PIANO Co. 


offers instant relief from chaps 
and skin roughness which keen 
fall winds bring toout of door folks, 


and heals all chafing and 
5 %.and is put epin non- 
jabie 














7 - > > > > > oo 
, 


